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AMUSEMENTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Or all sources of practical failure in combined action, there 
is, perhaps, none more prolt ific than an over-estimate of the 
average capacity of men in general. In the domain of pure 
morals, the analogous truth is pretty generally recognised by 
sensible men, Few enlightened observers are altogether ig 
norant of the evils of a spiritual rigorism. Notwithstanding 
the natural tendency of most people to see all human affairs 
from their own personal point of view, there exists among 
the more sensible a tolerably universal perception of the fact 
that God has not made all men precisely alike in character ; 
and that there exist mysterious differences between the graces 
He gives to different individuals, which it is our duty not to 
overlook in a vain attempt to strain every human mind to 
precisely the same standard of length and breadth. 

It may be questioned, however, whether we are all of us 
sufficiently alive to the kindred error of attempting to treat 
all men as if their intellectual capacities were of nearly the 
same extent and character. No one, indeed, can have helped 
at times observing what a prominent part is played in human 
affairs by what we term ‘ misunderstandings.” ‘This fruitful 
source of practical failures exists and thrives every where. In 
public and private action, among high and low, in ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular things alike, perhaps as many evils result from 
our habit of forgetting that no two persons can have exactly 
the same amount of knowledge on any one subject for human 
thought, as from any external difficulties whatsoever. We 
set our theoretical standard of intellect far too high. We 
expect from the mass of men a capacity for comprehension, 
and a readiness of device almost amounting to genius, which 
can never be hoped for except from the few. We repeatedly 
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disagree with our friends, or find ourselves unable to act with 
cordial co-operation with those of our own side, from. the 
sunple cause that we assume that every other man’s informa- 
tion tallics with our own, that he sees what we see, that he 
overlooks what we overlook, that his sensibilities are excited 
just when our own are most wakeful, and that he is passing 
through just the same stage of his inward life that we may 
chance to be passing through ourselves. ‘Then, when events 
disappoint us, and all goes absolutely wrong where we had 
counted on its going infallibly right, we turn round sharp 
upon the moral obliquities of humanity, and put down to 
sheer selfish perversity the disagreements which have been 
the result of mere intellectual differences alone. 

In a benevolent and reforming period like the present, it 
is natural that this mistaken view of humanity should enter 
largely into the causes of the frequent failures of our attempts 
at ¢ levating the character of our generation. Having got rid 
of the old bugbears which frightened our forefathers into a 
horror of popular enlightenment, we naturally run into an ex- 
treme in another, if not an exactly opposite direction. As the 
defunct ‘Toryism of our grandfathers and grandmothers ima- 
eined that the education of the masses meant the revolution- 
ising of the nation, and saw in every spelling-book an in- 
strument of rebellion and atheism, so now we have come to 
imagine that human nature is to be regenerated by means of 
well-chosen libraries, and that all vice and all misery is to 
disappear beneath the potent influence of Euclid and phy sical 
geography. Intellectual cultivation is the hobby of our age; 
and, like every other respectable hobby, he is ridden at an 
awful pace across the country. He already shows himself 
somewhat shaky on the legs, it is true; and his rider is begin- 
ning to experience a few nervous qualms as to his success 
in clearing the obstacles which stand in his way. But still we 
hold on, stick our knees into our steed, ceive him the spur and 
the whip, and expect him to distance every other nag in the 
race, 

Now not for one moment would we be supposed to be 
throwing cold water upon the education of the people. Though 
we cannot look on it as a panacea for all evils, we believe it 

be ore most Important element in national, social, and 
domestic prosperity. ‘True it is, that much of what is now 

called education is no education, no real training of the fa- 
culties or storing the mind at all. Education is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the cramming of the memory with phrases 
and formule. And, moreover, that species of teaching which 
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taught afterwards, is often an utter delusion and a sham whien 
it is to end with itself, leading to nothing beyond. Sull, as 
a whole, we heartily rejoice in the spread of education as 
such, weal believe that it has a direct tende cy to the eleva- 
tion and the purification of all that is most noble and most 
enduring in the national character. ‘The special truth, as we 
conceive it, to which we are now requesting our readers’ 
attention is this, that the large majority of mankind are not, 
never were, and never can be, what is called intellectual. ‘The 
average capacity of our race stands at a level very far from 
that of the chosen few ; and every scheme for their culture 
which is based on the hy pothesis that their natural ec: apacities 
are of a high order must necessarily prove a failure. We 
cannot alter human nature in these respects. We must take 
it as it stands. We may wish that every body should have 
the good taste to admire Shakespeare, Beethoven, and Raf- 
faelle ; that our reasoning faculties were of so sensitively 
logical a cast that nothing should be more refreshing to our 
spirits than the theory of conic sections, the philosophy of 
grammar, or the laws of political economy. But unluckily 
men, women, and children will not take kindly, as a race, to 
these transcendent matters. Millions will care for no reading 
except ledgers, novels, or newspapers; multitudes will hardly 
care for these. All the schoolmasters that a whole generation 
of training-schools may instruct in diluted science and concen- 
trated self-sufficiency will never make man a reading animal, 
The habitual readers will ever be the minority; even allow- 
ing for the numerous individuals who, in their youth, delight 
in fiction and poetry. 

To those who doubt the truth of this opinion, we have 
only to say, Look round at your friends and acquaintances 
who have received the advantages of a “ polite education” in 
their childhood, and observe what proportion of them care 
for books as their regular source of recreation in their ma- 
turer youth and manhood? Married or unmarried, ladies or 
gentlemen, ecclesiastics or lay people, aristocratic , gentle, or 
middle- class, —observe their ways of occupying their leisure- 
time, when their object is simply to refresh themselves after 
the cares or duties of the day. Is it not incontestable, that 
those who read any books which require a certain amount of 
thought, or imply a fondness for literature as such, are but a 
few ; that most men do not read much more than the news- 
papers and periodicals; and that women rarely care for any 
thing beyond “ light reading,” and most of them not even 
for that? Here, then, are facts which point in the clearest 
wey to the source of many of our failures in our attempts at 
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elevating the character of the hard-working classes of the 
community. ‘The whole country is swarming with devices of 
the literary kind, designed to wean the young from vice and 
to supply the supposed wants of the sons of toil and strug- 
gle. ‘The machinery which begins with infant-schools and 
day-schools, running upwards into normal- schools, training- 
Magen lending-libraries s, and reading-rooms, and culminating 

” popular” lectures delivered by professional and amateur 
endian including in their ranks peers, statesmen, and spe- 
cimens of almost every class in the community,—all this ma- 
chinery is kept going throughout thé land at a vast expendi- 
ture of labour and money; and where are the results? We 
do not deny that there are some results, or question their 
beneficial character. But is it not palpable that the scheme 
has not answered the expectations of its promoters? Is it not 
certain that it has not got hold of the interest and co-ope- 
ration of the masses? With all the statistics occasionally 
published as to books lent, lectures attended, and schools 
thronged, what pretence have these figures to represent the 
habits and feelings of the people as an entire people ? 

Yet the evils which this movement is designed to remedy 
are as rampant as ever. Nay, in London it is said that they 
are yearly growing worse, and extending through a wider 
range. ‘the diminution which is making in the hours of 
labour in many business-establishments, is throwing upon 
their own resources for recreation crowds of young men and 
women, at a most critical period of life, and in the midst of 
temptations of the most ensnaring description. The same 
must also be true of all large towns; and a fact it undoubt- 
edly is of portentous significance. 

“What are the habits, what the morals, what the religion, 
of the overwhelming majority of the youth of our labouring 
and trading population between the ages of fifteen and five- 
‘and-twenty, is known only too well to numbers of the paro- 
chial clergy. ‘To them we appeal for confirmation of what 
we say as to the imperious necessity which now exists for 
attempting something which shall command a bond-fide in- 
terest in the minds of our young men, and supply our me- 
chanics of every age with innocent occupation during their 
hours of rest from labour. It is clear that book-reading will 
not do it. ‘The fault of the literary panacea does not lie ‘alone 
in the mismanagement of the details of this or that institu- 
tion. It lies in the circumstance that the world, as a rule, 
by the force of human nature, requires something besides 
books and education to make it virtuous and happy. 

Nor can the difficulty be got over by any purely religious 
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instrumentality. The great mass of mankind are no more emi- 


nently spiritual than they are eminently intellectual. It is 
bootless to wish they were so. If speculatists like to lament 
that every man is not a saint, let them do so, and echo within 
the Church the complaints of the secularists that ev ery man 
is not a philosopher. But you cannot alter the course of 
Divine grace any more than the laws of the elements. We 
must take man as he is; and it is only by taking him as he is 
that we can make the best of him. Moreover, a man may be 
extremely devout, and yet have a good deal of time upon his 
hands. Young men and young women may be every thing 
in the way of piety that their pastors can desire, and yet have 
sinall taste for any thing approaching to intellectual occupa- 
tions. We do not find “that, as a rule, the most pious clergy 
have the smallest disinclination to a game at whist, to a con- 
cert, to a merry party of friends, or to the nearest approach 
to theatricals that discipline and propriety allow. Nay, we 
venture to suspect that fervent piety in a layman or a cleric 
—shall we venture to suggest the possibility of such a thing 
even in a Bishop ?—is not altogether incompatible with the 
enjoyment of a cigar, And what is true of the ccclesiastic 
and the eentleman, is @ fortiori true of those whose early 
education is shortened by the necessity for gaining a liveli- 
hood. When the demands of religion and daily work are 
satisfied, there will remain in the lives of an immense multi- 
tude, especially of the male sex, a certain number of hours 
in the day when nature imperiously demands, not the torpid 
rest of the body and the mind, but distinct and refreshing 
occupation and pleasure. 

We believe, then, that the grand call! of the times in this 
country is for innocent amusements for those who cannot find 
them in the resources of private circles, or within the four 
walls of their own home. It is the irresistible desire for en- 
tertainment which drives tens and hundreds of thousands 
daily to places where amusement is to be found only in com- 
pany with drunkenness, gambling, profaneness, and Impurity. 
‘Take any large town, and ask those who know it well for a 
history of the f falling-away from the promise made in child- 
hood; which can be supplied only in too ample numbers. Ask 
what it is that paralyses the efforts of the clergy and of bene- 
volent lay people in the houses and lodgings w yhich are tech- 
nically called the homes of the poor. Is not the same answer 
invariably given, and is it not to this effect—that the present 
condition of society is such, that a deadly correspondence 
exists between temptations to vicious amusements and the 
yearning necessity of feeble and exhausted nature ; that while 
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the home of the young and the poor presents few attractions, 
and often many causes of repulsion, a myriad of paths without 
are ever open, leading step by step from mere thoughtless 
follies into the darkest depths of blasphemy and vice? Is 
there not every where a certain instinct in humanity which 
will not brook an absolute restraint, which deafens the ear to 
the voice of the pastor, blinds the eyes to all perception of 
remote consequences, and lends a fascination to snares which, 
were it not for this, the clear unbiased judgment would 
speedily see through ? 

Attempts, no doubt, are at times made to meet these 
evils by providing something in the way of amusements under 
wise regulations; but, so far as we have ever known, they 
have always been limited in their operation, and have aa 
touched the evil in its worst and most wide- spread forms. 
The one idea which we seem to have of recreations for 
the people, is that of out-of-door sports of various kinds. 
These are certainly excellent in their way, and cannot be 
too much encouraged. But it is obvious that they are a gain 
of a very partial character. In the first place, they are in- 
applicable to two-thirds of the year; and, in fact, consider- 
ing the nature of English weather, even to a less period, 
In the second place, they do little or nothing for any but 
young men, or those who retain the spirits and strength of 
youth in after-years. In the third place, they are out of 
the question for the enormous populations of our large towns 
and citics. What we want is, town amusements, and winter 
amusements, and amusements for middle-age as well as youth, 
and amusements which men shall enjoy in company with their 
families, and where the youth of both sexes shall associate 
under such regulations and in such company as shall pro- 
tect them from moral perils. We want to empty the public- 
houses, the gin-palaces, the saloons, the casinos, and the penny 
and twopenny theatres. To these places the people are now 
thronging in countless numbers, heeding our literary devices, 
our religious services, our earnest arguments and reproaches, : 
about as much as they would a learned discourse in ancient 
Sanscrit or Hebrew. There it is that the work of early 
training is undone; there it is that early associations are 
blotted out; there it is that the hopes of parents and pastors 
are blighted, and the habits formed which carry dissension 
and misery to the fireside, and drag down wife and children 
together into the same abyss of despairing recklessness. 

Yet what is to be done? Hundreds and thousands have 
long grieved over the facts which we are pointing out; but 
when it comes to the practical remedy, they are driven ‘back 
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into a sort of hopeless dismay. ‘The evil seems too deep, too 
widely spread, to be encountered. Nay more, we seem hardly 
to know with what Weapons it is to ‘be encountered at all. 
If any thing real and genuine could be done, it would be 
something. Without any Quixotic notions of regenerating 
all mankind, it would be a happiness if even here and there 
we could sce something springing up which promised to live, 
and actually diminish these social curses to some definite and 
appreciable extent. 

Can, then, nothing be done? We are loth to acquiesce 
in so disheartening a conclusion. At least, there are re- 
sources, Which have not yet been fairly tried, if tried at all; 
and till they are tried, and on sound principles and under fa- 
vourable auspices, it were foolish, and worse, to assume that 
the whole idea is vain, and that the great characteristic evils 
of the day are to ride rampant over the country unchecked 
and uncontrolled. Under these circumstances, we are sure 
that our readers, even if they entirely differ from our views, 
will bear with us while we offer such suggestions as we are 
able on so momentous a subject. 

T'o commence, then, it is clear that we must throw all 
rigorism and squeamishness clean out of the window. Cut- 
and-dried schemes will never answer our purpose, if we are 
to do any thing practical and enduring. Prejudices derived 
from a totally different state of things, or founded on foreign 
customs prevailing where the state of society and the national 
character are quite different from our own, must be unhesi- 


tatingly got rid of, as inapplicable to the present condition of 


affairs. That old half-Tory and altogether unphilosophical 
notion, that human nature is a different thing when clothed 
in corduroy from what it is when shrouded in silk, must share 
the fate of: other antiquated theories. With equal determina- 
tion we must get rid of the idea that because a thing may be 
abused even under the best superintendence, and generally is 
abused when left to take its chance, therefore the laws of 
morals require religious people to let it alone altogether, 
through fear of misuse or scandal. We must remember that 
we are not devising schemes which are to be the best possible 
as ideal devices; and that human nature will be what it is, 
Whatever we may wish or hope to the contrary. We cannot 
make our own alternatives, and decide between one perfectly 
good thing and another almost equally faultless. No instru- 
inentality that we can invent or carry out can be faultless, or 
sure never to break down in any instances; but yet even so, 

its action may be infinitely preferable to the undisturbed pre- 

dominance of the gigantic mischiefs it attempts to remedy. 
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Only let our plans be such that in themselves they are per- 
fectly harmless, and it will never do to reject them as not 
practically desirable because they may be perverted, and be- 
cause they are condemned by the censorious and puritanical 
school which has forced itself into influence by sheer talking 
and impudence. 

It appears, then, to us, that if we would save the working 
classes of this country from the evils of dissipation, the only 
method to do so is to provide them with amusements which 
they really care for as amusements. Our business is, to ob- 
serve their tastes and habits when they follow their instinctive 
inclinations; and thus learning what things are really attrac- 
tive to human nature in this country at this time, to endea- 
vour to provide precisely the same sources of recreation and 
pleasure, so far as they are not necessarily sinful, under such 
supervision as shall practically insure the greatest possible 
absence of abuse. Severe or timid minds may object to these 
views, as not strictly in accordance with a Christian’s obliga- 
tions, or as visionary, rash, and dangerous. ‘They may fix 
their attention exclusively on the possible perversion which 
may take place even of the best-laid plans, and cry out against 
meeting the world and the world’s snares by any instrumen- 
tality not distinctly and exclusively religious. We believe, on 
the contrary, that in the present state of society, the provid- 
ing of harmless amusements is a duty of the most essentially 
religious character. It is the practical carrying out, for the 
sake of the young and the helpless, of the prayer we daily offer 
to Almighty God when we say, ‘* Lead us not into temptation.” 
[tis a subject which, while it has claims on the interest of 
every religious person, has special claims on those who have 
received from God the care of souls. Nothing that has to do 
with the morals and happiness of man is beyond the province 
of the Christian priesthood. It may not be in their power 
directly to interfere in such matters; but that they ought to 
be profoundly interested in them, and may safely lend them 
all practicable countenance and assistance, is a truth which 
will be disputed only by those who take a very narrow view 
of the functions of those who have the charge of the spiritual 
welfare of their fellow-creatures. 

As to the possibility of abuse, what is there that is not 
abused? ‘The whole fabric of human society is kept up by 
the instrumentality of institutions which can be abused, and 
are incessantly abused; but which it is the wise man’s duty to 
uphold and control, and not to destroy. Every institution that 
works for the good of man, from the Sacraments downwards, 
is in some way or other based upon a recognition of the in- 
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eradicable instincts of human nature; and is designed to meet 
these instincts, to regulate them, to guide them, ‘and to enlist 
them in the service of God and for the good of man. ‘The 
laws of the Christian Church and of the social edifice are not 
founded upon paper theories as to what mankind would be 
if it were remanufactured on the most approved principles 

of modern philosophism. The Church and all society would 
have gone to pieces long ago, had they been only held to- 
gether by such notions as those which guide no small portion 
of the reforming benevolence of the times. Our Blessed 
Lord taught us that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath ; and in obedience to the principle thus 
laid down, we hold that recreations must be made for man, 

and not man forced into a contradiction to humanity for the 
sake of recreations. 

Now, in practice, the working and the smaller trading 
classes of English life are found to “be chiefly attracted by the 
following sources of enjoyment (some, of course, by one thing, 
and some by another): First, public-houses, tea-gardens, and 
other places where ‘ refreshment,” é. e, eating and drinking, 
forms an important element in the details of attractiveness, 
and in which conversation—to give it a dignified title—is 
carried on freely, on any subjects that suit the visitors’ age 
and interests. In these places also smoking, and still more 
card-playing, is a grand attraction with many of the male 
sex. Secondly, places for dancing, ‘These are multiplying 
rapidly every where; though unfortunately there appear to 
be few signs of corresponding i increase in their respectability. 
Thirdly, ‘singing-classes. These are the most unexception- 
ably conducted ‘of all popular amusements; and with the aid 
of chea ap concerts, are no doubt doing a work of decided good 
among the people. ° How popular they may become may be 
judged from the instances in which they have had a fair 
chance. ‘lhe immense gathering which attended the per- 
formance by some two or three “thousand children of a col- 
lection of simple glees and corales at the Crystal Palace a 
month ago, is a proof of the extent to which the love of music 
exists latent in the English people. About thirty thousand 
persons, many of thein no doubt the personal relatives of the 
young performers, assembled to hear their singing; and the 
enthusiasm which accompanied the affair may be estimated 
from the account given by the critic of the Times : 


‘“‘ There were several encores, and the whole performance afforded 
the utmost delight to the dense mass of people that crowded the 
great central transept, the galleries above on either side, and the 
parts contiguous, to suffocation, The sight was of the most impos- 
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ing description; and when, at the end of the concert, the children 
saluted the audience with uproarious cheers that made the whole 
building reverberate, accompanied by waving of hats, and the 50,000 
adults above and below responded with the heartiest good-will to 
this friendly recognition on the part of their infantine entertainers, a 
scene was presented such as has rarely been witnessed even within 
the walls of an edifice where marvels are almost of every-day oc- 
currence.” 


Next come theatrical entertainments in their many varie- 
ties. ‘These are the most popular and the most influential 
of all, whether for good or for evil. They are clearly on the 
increase ; and in many instances, in the provinces perhaps as 
much as in London, no language can overrate the mischiefs 
which they produce. 

Add to these such less generally popular, but still in some 
eases attractive amusements, as lectures, exhibitions, and 
panoramas, and we have named pretty nearly the round of 
entertainments to which tens and twenties of thousands are 
nightly flocking, and where their characters for life are to a 
great extent practically formed. 

On going over the list, one point immediately strikes 
the attention. ‘These pleasures of the working poor, of the 
tradesman’s assistant, of the merchant’s clerk, are essentially 
identical with those which furnish the recreations of the upper 
classes of society. There is no substantial difference what- 
ever. The only difference hes in the exchange of refinement 
for coarseness, of decorum for impropriety, and of the privacy 
of a home for the publicity of a place where all can come who 
pay for admission. In reality, the same things are found to 
attract and enliven human nature every where. The same 
instinct which leads gentlefolks to give dinners and evening 
parties, where people eat and drink, sing songs, and play at 
cards, impels their inferiors to seek identically the same 
amusements where only they can find them, that is, in public 
places. A gentleman smokes in his club, his garden, his 
ouds, and wherever the gentler sex will tolerate it; the 
mechanic goes to the pot- -house, the clerk to the divan and 
the casino: but the ¢hing is the same. 

[very gentleman’s child learns to dance. They learn it 
at home, they learn it at school; devout women and grave 
ecclesiastics consider it part of their business to make arrange- 
ments for the ** dancing lesson” as seriously as if dancing were 
one of the purposes for which man was created. Indeed, this 
is so far true, that its practice is instinctive in every stage 
of civilisation. Jmperors and queens dance; statesmen and 
warriors dance; most people of fortune have done it at 
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some time in their lives; possibly With many grumblings at 
the demands of society, but yielding nevertheless to the in- 
exorable law of fate. W hat wonder, then, that young men 
and women of the middle and lower el: asses will dance also ? 
Can it be conceived that the young milliners who have made 
up the ball-dresses of the w ealthy will not insist upon dancing 
themselves in ball-dresses of their own 2 When every shop- 
keeper and every mechanic knows that ladies and gentlemen 
freely associate for the purpose in their own houses, will 
he endure to be told that what is lawful for his betters is a 
perilous and sinful practice for himself ? 

[t is the same with the theatre. It is visionary to think 
of prohibiting theatrical entertainments to the mass of the 
world. If there is any one taste—call it even a passion—uni- 
versal to every rank, country, and period, it is the love of the 
drama. Children begin acting in their earliest years. We 
never yet saw a man, woman, or child, who did not like a 
play, if only it was such a one as suited the individual taste, 
or the conscience were not perverted into thinking every sort 
of acting wrong. Now what will you do in the case of the 

vast multitude in respect to this universal inclination? Will 
you try to stop its indulgence at all hazards in the case of 
those persons who are under your social or spiritual influence ? 
You may possibly succeed here and there; though with what 
opinions as to your personal consistency they will submit is 
a thing not agreeable to remember. But with the over- 
whelming majority, can you succeed in keeping them from 
the theatre? It is hopeless. With what face also can we 
denounce all play-going to the poor, when they see it in- 
dulged in by the wealthy? What will they say to us, when 
they know that theatricals are an established j institution in so 
many schools. and colleges throughout the country; that the 
plays acted by boys and youths are patronised by their parents, 
by their teachers, by the clergy and the Bishops? ‘To keep 
up practices like these; and then go into cottages, factories, 
and shops, and say, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, don’: go, or let your 
children go, to those dens of infamy, the theatres,” can have 
no possible effect but to make the people we exhort look 
upon us as tyrannical hypocrites, who want to retain all the 
pleasures of life for ourselves, and who use religion only as 
an instrument for keeping the working multitudes obedient 
to their superiors. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that whoever can establish 
self-supporting amusements of these various kinds, under such 
regulations as shall banish whatever is positively vicious, and 
make them at once accessible and attractive to our town popu- 
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lations, will be among the greatest benefactors of their age. 
Whether such attempts would succeed, we are not prepared 
to say. Certainly they have not been so tried as to warrant 
any man in believing that they coudd not sueceed. We only 
wish to direct attention to the subject. The circumstances 
under which they might be essayed must be very various. 
Some amusements might be practicable i in one place, some in 
another. So also the detailed regulations for their govern- 
ment must be susceptible of many “modifications. ‘That they 
should be actually established by the clergy personally is 
perhaps impossible and undesirable, at least so far as thea- 
tricals are concerned. But there can be little doubt that 
well-managed cheap theatres, closing at early hours, where 
every thing in the remotest degree questionable in the way 
of acting was banished, and strict regulations both made and 
carried out in respect to the audience, and where persons of 
respectability, both in character and position, would make it 
a point to attend, would be productive of vast good to innu- 
merable persons at the most critical time of their life. 

It is the same with dancing. We heartily wish that the 
masses of the people could be brought to dance, with their 
families, at certain times and under proper regulations. Danc- 
ing is the cheapest of amusements; and rightly controlled, it 
may easily be kept within proper limits. It is enough, how- 
ever, to indicate the salient points of the subject, without 
troubling our reader with detailed suggestions, which might 
be inapplicable to any particular case. 

With one more remark we therefore take leave of the sub- 
ject. It is sometimes alleged that if you formally patronise 
these varieties of entertainment, even under good regulations, 
you stimulate the fondness for them, and practically encour- 
age people to seek them where vice is the inevitable accom- 
paniment. We think this idea is founded on a very par- 
tial view of facts. In the first place, the immense majority 
will frequent objectionable amusements, however rigorously 
we abstain from meddling with the subject. We do not en- 
courage the taste. It needs no encouragement; it is a natural 
instinct which widl be satisfied. 

But, in the second place, it is not true that the frequent- 
ing w ell. conducted amusements leads to a passion for those 
which are ill-conducted. The very reverse is the case. ‘Thou- 
sands and thousands would be perfectly satisfied with that 
occasional gratification which we should find for them, and 
never dream of going further. Nature would have its instincts 
gratified in a temperate way, and crave no more; or at least 
only crave with a feeble importunity, and be willing to yield 
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at once to the voice of reason and conscience. We may rest 
assured that the bitterest enemies of theatres and ball-rooms 
conducted on Christian principles would be the proprietors 
of the vile playhouses and dancing-saloons which are the 
curse of the country. Zhey know instinctively that we should 
half empty their treasury, by taking from them that large 
number of persons who are just hovering on the confines be- 
tween virtue and vice, and whom they would finally secure 
unless we were beforehand in binding them to the cause of re- 
ligion and good morals while the conscience is yet unhardened 
and the habits of life yet unformed. 
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WE have something to say on a subject of some importance, 
as it seems to us; and at the outset we are ina fix. Every 
argument must rest on some basis: and our basis here is a 
premise which seems to make people angry. Really, we feel 
extremely nervous in stating, that what we must take for 
granted (or else our whole argument is a baseless fabric) is, 
that Catholic affairs or interests, call it what you will, are far 
from being in a satisfactory state in this country; that a great 
deal has to be done, and must be done, or we shall be in an 
evil case. 

But why does this statement make people angry? Is it 
that it is untrue? No one can think this who reflects. Sz 
monumentum queris, circumspice. Here we are in a missionary 
country, because still for the most part a heathen country, 
inhabited chiefly by heretics and infidels, with a sprinkling of 
Jews. We have a church or chapel to every fourteen pa- 
rishes, and one priest to every sixteen parsons; not to speak 
of an omnigenous herd of ministers of other denominations. 
In point of resources, we are not merely in poor circum- 
stances, but, as an Irishman said, we have no circumstances 
at all; and what is far worse, not merely the wealth, but the 
prejudice, the feeling, the passions of the country are against us, 
Our poor people, our children, the weak, the needy, the ig- 
norant, the oppressed, are bribed, are enticed, are frightened, 
are bullied into acquiescence with the ways and ideas of Pro- 
testants. Our opponents, however amiable in other relations 
of life, are, on the subject of religion, without any real gene- 
rosity of character or largeness of mind; they are ignorant 
and proud, and we can make scarcely any head against them ; 
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while we, with our great masses of poor Irish, cannot find 
time or meaus to supply half or a quarter of the temporal and 
spiritual necessities of our own people, who are beiig lost 
to us, to the Catholic Church, to themselves, by hundreds upon 
hundreds. Many do not think this is the case. We know 
it Is. 

Well, it is objected, what you say is not perhaps absolutely 
witrue; but it shows a discontented spirit, a disloyal heart, to 
dwell so on deficiencies. It is taken to indicate a want of 
faith and of confidence in Almighty God and His care of His 
Church. What you say, observed one, would be very true ; 
but you do not sullicic ‘ntly take into account that we have 
the Divine promises and assistances, so that, despite of pre- 
sent difficulties and black prospects, things come out at last 
better than we suppose. Anticipated evils are warded off by 
the Divine Providence when they seem to be most inevitable ; 
and progress and success are attained, though we could not 
have calculated on them. Go on and work; but trust in God, 
and not in yourselves. In our hands the work would fail; 
but it is in His, and so it will not. 

We have no answer to make to this. We acknowledge 
and admit it, and would not that it should ever be lost sight of. 
‘ Work on, but trust in God,” shall be our motto, if you 
please; or, as the French have it, Aide toi, et le ciel Caidera. 
All that we protest against is, zo¢ working and trusting in 
God. And while either without the other can but 20 lame, 
we are inclined to think that one particular danger is, not in 
trusting to God too little, but in not exerting ourselves 
enough, 

We are often led to admire the energy and success with 
which schemes of benevolence and improvement are carried 
on in this country. Lut whence comes this success? What- 
ever sectarianism attains to zs attained by exertion and work. 
Whatever may be the doctrines of sectarians as to the om- 
nipotence of grace and the inutility of works for securing the 
world to come, they all, without exception, are alive to the 
truth that works” are indispensable in order to have the 
things of this world in good and proper order. Chapels, 
ministers, preachers, organists, schools, school-books, and 
masters, all that goes to build up the sectarian body, is per- 
fectly understood not to fall from the clouds. No, there is 
nothing for it but work or falling behind in the race. 

Dr. Newman, in his Lectures on University Education, 
has a euening passage on this subject: 


Where,” he s says, “ the sun shines bright, in the warm climate 
of the south, the natives of the place know little of safeguards against 
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cold and wet. They have, indeed, bleak and piercing blasts; they 
have chill and pouring rain, but only now and then for a day ora 
week ; they bear the inconvenience as they best may, but they have 
not made it an art to repel it; it is not worth their while; the 
science of ealefaction and ventilation is reserved for the north. It 
is in this way that Catholics stand relatively to Protestants in the 
science of education; Protestants are obliged to depend on human 
means solely, and they are theretore led to make the most of them, 
it is their sole resource to use what they have. ‘ Knowledge’ is their 
‘power,’ and nothing else; they are the anxious cultivators of a 
rugged soil. It is otherwise with us ; ; funes ceciderunt mihi in pre- 
claris, we have a goodly inheritance. The Almighty takes care of 
us; He has promised to do so. His werd cannot fail, and we have 
continual experience of its fulfilment. This is apt to make us, I 
will not say, rely too much on prayer, on the Divine word and 
blessing, for we cannot pray too much, or expect too much from 
our great Lord; but we sometimes forget that we shall please Him 
best and get most from Him when we use what we have in nature 
to the utmost, at the same time that we look out for what is beyond 
nature in the confidence of faith and hope. However, we are some- 

times tempted to let things take their course, as if they would in 
one way or another turn up right at last for certain; and so we go 
on, getting into difficulties and getting out of them; succeeding, cer- 
tainly, on the wliole, but with failure i ia detail which might be avoided, 

and with much imperfection or inferiority In our appointments and 
plans, and much disappointment, discouragement, and collision of 

‘?nmer 
opinion in consequence. 


We have quoted this rather long passage because it so 
exactly expresses what we are firmly convinced of, viz. both 
the fact that we are behindhand in some of these matters, 
and the cause of our being so. And our argument is that, 
seeing how much success may be commanded by simply 
human ma ‘-hinery and natural energy, this ought to encour- 
age us to use the same activity, and to employ the same ex- 
ternal resources, Which sectarians employ, since we are sure 
of a blessing on them, which they cannot count upon. We 
have the same natural powers and appliances to resort to, and 
over and above, we have the Divine promise and blessing ; we 
have graces to support us in doing the work well, and per- 
severing in it; we have the graces of the Sacraments to he » 
those whom we are leading on; we have the light of faith to 
give us a clear view of truth, and the infallible guidance of 
God’s Church to direct us; we are not a whit behind sec- 
tarians i capacity to conduct our affairs ;—all we want to in- 
sure our victory is as much energy and activity. We can 
outstrip if we will. We are sure of success if we like to take 
the means. But we feel quite certain that it was never in- 
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tended that we should be less energetic in our exertions be- 
cause the Divine help and promises are on our side; but, on 
the contrary, all the more so, because with, but not without, 
that energy we are sure of success. 

We hope, then, that it is really no mark necessarily of a 
disloyal, discontented mind to be dissatisfied with our pre- 
sent position, and to be anxiously reaching forward to some- 
thing that is better. It is because God has so far blessed our 
endeavours, that we believe still greater exertion would meet 
with still higher blessings. ‘The thing wanting—we say it 
again, and will stick to it, for we are sure of it—is more 
energy, activity, and industry. We could all of us do a 
great deal more if we chose. There is a great deal that 
ought to be done; and we ought to do it. Is it disloyal to 
say this? Wehopenot. But, quocunque modo, we say it and 
mean it. 

But what is it that you think wants so much to be done? 
Well, there are a good many little things that we should like 
to see improved; but let us take one, and the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham shall be our authority on the point. In his Notes 
on the Education Question, he lays down two things as of 
extreme importance with regard to our poor-schools; and 
the first of these is, that we should have our own books—Ca- 
tholic books. Possibly all our readers may not be aware that 
at present this is not the case. From the want of any Ca- 
tholic school-books on some subjects, and from the want of 
any good ones on others, so it is that a great proportion of 
the books used in our schools are Protestant. ‘They are, in- 
deed, the best that can be found; they are books not written 
intentionally against Catholic doctrine and principles: but, 
on the other hand, they are not written upon them, and so 
they can at best afford but meagre fare to the minds of the 
little Christians we have in hand. So that, in fact, we have 
not the means, as far as it depends on books, of imparting 
real, sound, Catholic knowledge, such as will really feed, 
nourish, and support the minds of our children. And unless 
it happens (which we must add it does not often) that the 
teachers are capable of supplying the deficiency, the children 
go without; and go forth into the world with but a scanty 
stock of Catholic ‘knowledge, Catholic feeling, and Catholic 
devotion, and most unfitted to mect and grapple with the bad 
but active intellectual spirit of the day. They are not sup- 
ported, like their fathers, by strong early associations; and 
they have not that thorough knowledge of their religion which 
might in some degree do instead. Well now, here the ques- 
tion comes practically before us. What is our duty? Ought 
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we to teach the children the Abridgment of Christian Doc- 
trine, and there leave them, and trust to God for the rest; or 
ought we to try to do something to remedy the misclief ? 
We are for this last. 

But what can be done? What ought we to do? We wish 
that we had arrived at such a state of ‘things that the evil was 
generally felt, and a remedy demanded. It would be com- 
paratively easy to supply it. * In education,” says Dr. New- 
man, * the supply must precede the demand ;” and that is just 
the fix in which we are placed at present. Books, better 
books, and at least really good books, would come, if people 
would only ery aloud for them, and follow up their cry by 
writing to their bookseller and ordering a supply of all that 
do come out. But they do not know enough of the subject ; 
they are too poor to make experiments; they do not know 

exactly what is the best thing to do; and so they will not 
move till they see the books, ‘and know that the -y are really 
good ones. ‘Thus the buyers and writers are mutually waiting 
for each other : 


‘¢ Lord Chatham, with his long sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood w aiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


So here writers are ready to write, and buyers willing to 
buy; but the writers will not write till they know that the 
buyers will buy, and the buyers will not buy till they see 
what the writers have written. This, then, is the fix we are 
in. But as the backwardness of the buyers arises in great 
measure from the want of knowledge, taste, and appreciation 
of the subject, the writers must somehow be got to make the 
first move, so as to excite the appetite for good school-books 
which they are prepared to gratify. How is this to be brought 
about ? 

We think there is something that might be done, and that 
an existing body—the Poor-School Committee—could do it 
easily. And because these things are generally brought 
about after they have been proposed and ‘thought over and 
well ventilated, therefore it is that we propose a pl: in, nothing 
new, and simple enough, but which promises to help on this 
matter ; ; and speaking as we do without any authority, and 
yet expressing the ideas and feelings of others besides our- 
selves, we simply ask those most interested to reflect a little 
on what we say; which, if our plan is impracticable, may 
still lead them to see something which is not so. 

What, then, we propose, to come at once to the point, is 
the institution of a depository and agency oflice for Catholic 
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educational works. Let us show how this will tend to the in- 
creased publication and diffusion of Catholic school-books. 

There are two great difficulties to be encountered. Let 
us consider what assistance the plan proposed will give us in 
overcoming them. 

The first great difficulty is what we have already referred 
to: that the public, and especially managers of schools, will 
not buy stocks of fresh school-books, much as they want 
them, till they know them as being approved; and writers 
will not write, nor publishers publish, the said books until 
they are pretty sure of a sale. ‘* There are persons known,” 
says a thoughtful writer, “to be pining away their lives in 
unmarried solitude, and yet wishing all the time, though in 
rain, for the joys of matrimonial society. And it is an act of 
charity to introduce such persons to each other, and give 
them the opportunity of making a choice.” We have our 
schools in a very analogous position. They are pining away 
for want of sound Catholic books, and there are people able 
and willing to supply them. Merely to introduce these two 
classes to each other, and let them come to an understanding 
in order to contribute to each other’s welfare, would be the 
greatest charity to both parties. Now a depository, in the 
hands of a public body, would be able to do just what is 
needed in this case. It would not undertake to be the pub- 
lisher of the books,—this would never do; but to introduce 
them to the public, and so give encouragement to publishers 
and writers, from the knowledge that their works would be 
seen and known, from being a place where people purposely 
go to see and become acquainted with Catholic books of edu- 
cation; so that in proportion to their merits they would be 
sure to obtain a sale; and the educating public would be 
only too glad to have some place where they could go to sce 
the most approved books and hear what is thought of them, 
and so run no risk of furnishing their schools with what might 
turn out to be a useless article. In short, the parties would 
be brought together, and would make known their mutual 
wants; and the public appetite for good school-books would 
be stimulated by the sight of the object that was created to 
gratify it. Moreover, if some sort of censorship, whether au- 
thoritative or not, were exercised over the books admitted 
into the depository, it would not only assist the sale of books 
already existing, but publishers and writers, as we have reason 
to know, would be glad of an opinion founded on experience 
of what books were still most required, and whether any par- 
ticular production was likely to meet that requirement. 

But there is a second and much greater difficulty in the 
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way of supplying our schools with good books, of which we 
must speak, and the remedy for which can only, it would 
seem, be found in a public depository. 

We suppose all our readers know the difference between 
the wholesale and retail price of an article; and that it is the 
rule of trade to exclude the private purchaser from all access 
to the wholesale price, which is jealously kept as the exclu- 
sive privilege of the retail seller. But, as a matter of fact, a 
method has been adopted by the Committee of Council on 
Ivducation, and by different sectarian bodies in this country, 
to supply schools with books at the wholesale price. And 
the way they do it is this: they invite the proprietor of any 
book they recommend, whether the publisher or a private per- 
son, to supply it on wholesale terms, offering him the induce- 
ment of introducing his book to a new and wide circle of 
customers without further expense. In this way, by merely 
assuming the part of the retail seller for the benefit of their 
clients, they obtain a reduction of price varying from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. By means, therefore, of a very simple 
organisation they are enabled to supply schools with books 
at a reduction of a third, or, with what they add themselves 
by way of a grant, even of so much as two-thirds, from the 
cost-price of the book. 

Now see what is the effect upon us of the Committee of 
Council and other bodies’ doing this. The effect is, that 
we, like the rest, can get all books that are on their lists, or 
in their depositories, at a very reduced rate; but all books 
which are not on their lists, that is, all Catholic books, can 
only be bought in the ordinary way through a bookseller, 
who has to pay for his expenses and to make his profits, and 
who therefore must increase the cost till the book becomes 
‘an expensive instead of a cheap one. ‘Thus it happens, that 
whereas a priest can furnish his school amply with all sorts 
of other books at a small rate, directly he comes to buy Ca- 
tholic books he gets into heavy expenses; and this not only 
deters him from buying all the Catholic books that do exist, 
but it deters publishers and authors from bringing out new 
school-books; for they must either forego all remuneration 
for their labour, or publish the books at a price so much 
above the ordinary price of school-books that the public will 
not buy them, or at least will be slow to do so, 

Now Catholics are at once the poorest religious body in 
England, taking their necessities into account, and at the 
same time the only one that is called upon to buy its school- 
books without reduction ; and this because it is the only body 
that has not provided itself with a depository where school- 
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books can at once be seen and also bought at the wholesale 
price. Why should we not do as much for our schools as 


others ? 


Let us look a little into the history of our adoption of 


Government Inspection in our schools. It will show, that by 
the very conditions we insisted on we took upon ourse slves the 
oflice of providing for the religious instruction of the children. 
We would let them have nothing to do with religion, as they 
have in other schools. ‘This, we said, shall be our business. 
For to do the Government justice, it 1s no part of the system 
it has put forth to ignore religion in its schools. In Pro- 


testant schools, it examines into the religious knowledge of 


the children; and, if we mistake not, this and the moral and 
religious conduct (according at least to their views of the 
matter) is made a question of primary importance in the ex- 
amination of teachers and moniters. But when the Bishops 
admitted inspection, 1t was on the condition, not merely of 
the inspector being a Catholic approved by themselves, but 
further, of his having nothing whatever to ‘do with religious 
instruction. He has no business to ask a question upon it. 
All this was to be left unreservedly to the priest’s control and 
responsibility. It was not the Government, to give the devil 
his due, that insisted on a purely secular shannon + but it 
was the ecclesiastical authorities that said, We will look after 
the religious instruction and moral training of the children ; 
leave that to us. All we consent to is, that your functionary 
shall inspect the secular part, and see that the conditions on 
which you make grants are adequately comphed with. ‘This 
most wise and necessary safeguard is, as the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham has said, the second most important point to be 
looked to, that it be not encroached upon at any future time. 
And so it is, that in Catholie schools all that the Government 
requires is that the priest or manager of the school shall 
certify that he is satisfied with the general conduct and reli- 
gious knowledge of those under his care. But while their 
lordships stipulated against any interference on the part of 
the State respecting ‘the religious instruction, in doing so 
they took it on themselves to see to the religious part. It 
was not, need we say, because this was less anxiously to be 
looked after than the secular instruction; but more so. It 
was too delicate and important an office to trust out of their 
own hands. Accordingly it was designed, since we took this 
part into our own hands, to devise some means of examining 
into and encouraging religious knowledge, that the schools 
might not suffer any ‘detriment from the religious knowledge 

being less vigilantly cared for than the secular. 
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Tlowever, we know that the difliculties of doing this 
secmned so great, that some years elapsed before any positive 
measures could be put into force; and the effect has been, 
What might certainly have been anticipated, even if it could 
not be prevented, that many complaints are made that secular 
education is carried too far; that it has outstripped the reli- 
vious; and that teachers and children look to the inspector's 
examination as the thing that must be prepared for, and care 
imore for an accurate knowledge of graminar and geogr: iphy 
than they do for their Catechism. How could it be otherwi Ise, 
if, while examinations take place, and rewards are given for 
proficiency in all things except religious knowledge, nothing 
of the same kind is done to look after or « encourage this ? We 
hear things said sometimes to the effect that the Government 
system of rewards and inspection for purely secular know- 
ledge (for to this we ourselves most rightly limited it) must 
overbear the influence of the priest in behalf of religious 
knowledge. Tor ourselves, we wonder that any man who 
knows what he is talking about is not ashamed to say this. 
Whatever money comes from the Government passes through 
the hands of the priest or other manager of the school; and 
a considerably larger sum must be provided and disbursed by 
himself by the very terms of the Government grant. More- 
over the Government grants are dependent on “his certificate 
of the teachers’ and pupil-teachers’ good conduct and efli- 
ciency. ‘The manager has 364, and in leap-year 365, days all 
to himself if he likes; and he is not shut out even on the one 
day of the Government inspection. During this time he can 
teach what he likes, arrange the whole system of studies ac- 
cording to his fancy, turn away the teacher at discretion, 
catechise ad tibitum, or usque ad nauseam: school-feasts, 
school-books, school-hours, prizes, devotions, every thing is 
in his hands. His government in the school is an absolute 
despotism, tempered only by prudence and episcopal autho- 
rity. Really the Government inspectors must be extraordi- 
narily big men, or the managers of schools wonderfully small 
ones, if they Ci annot beat them with such odds as these, and 
the grace of God too on their side. Verily, for shame-sake 
we could scarcely bring ourselves to admit this if it were 
true, which, elory be to God, it is not. 

Now whatever damage may have been done by the de- 
lay—a delay, no doubt, quite unavoidable—in establishing 
means for preserving the equilibrium in our schools, and pre- 
venting the undue preponderance of secular knowledge, the 
Poor- School Committee, under the direction of the Bishops, 
have more than a year ago taken steps to give a greater im- 
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portance to religious knowledge in the eyes both of teachers 
and children. ‘I'he Bishops acreed to appoint, and the Poor- 
School Committee to defray the expense of, ecclesiastical in- 
spectors who should visit the schools ev ery year, and examine 
both the teachers (if necessary) and the taught in religious 
knowledge, reporting thereupon, as well as upon the moral 
discipline of the school, to the Bishop; and this year the com- 
mittee have further arranged with their lordships the outline 
of a plan of rewards for ‘the pupil-teachers and children, in 
order to give encouragement to exertion and proficiency, as 
well as to make them fear the disgrace and worse consequences 
of failure. These are two most important steps; but another, 
and the most important of all, is having a supply of Catholic 
books. ‘The equilibrium between religious and secular know- 
ledge in our schools will never be restored—or rather, we pre- 
fer to say, the preponderance which religion ought always to 
have will never be attained—unless the children not merely 
learn the bare Catechism, but see their religion recognised in 
all subjects, and learn to trace its beauty and effects in con- 
nection with all branches of knowledge as well as in all the 
relations of life. Religion is not to be taught merely as one 
of the many subjects of study, but it is to come into and 
preside over all. 

But where are the books that will help our teachers to 
do this? They are not in existence. ‘There are books that 
instil Protestantism even through grammar and arithmetic. 
There are books that teach respect to all religious opinions. 
There are books that ignore religion altogether, except as a 
matter of history or of taste. ‘There are a few Catholic books ; 
but for the most part weak and inefficient. Of really good, 
vigorous, and useful Catholic school-books, that do not drag in 
religion in and out of season, but treat every thing in a reli- 
gious spirit, and view all other subjects as subordinate and 
subservient to religion, there are scarcely any atall. ‘The few 
that might be used in schools, are published at prices which 
make it impossible to use them for the purpose. 

Now whence does this deficiency arise? Is there any rea- 
son in the nature of things why we should be behind others 
in a supply of good and moderately cheap school-books ? 
It is not want of money, because it is not proposed, or shall 
we say wanted, to have the books given away. ‘The question 
is, Why cannot we have a supply of our own books, not given 
to us, but to buy at a moderate price, like others? It is not 
want of men capable of writing such books: for such a 
conjunction of circumstances as the present, which leaves a 
number of highly educated men, who are more or less ac- 
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quainted by experience with the wants and capacities of 
school-children, thrown suddenly out of the active work they 
have been used to, and ready to accept any employment which 
will make them of service to the cause for which they have 
left all things,—such a conjunction, we say, is above all 
things suited to help us to a good supply of the things we 
want, viz. books written or compiled by men of extended 
views and vigorous minds, who while they are up in the 
vaunted discoveries and improvements of modern science, yet 
bring with them a thorough knowledge of religion, and a 
humble and submissive deference to all that God has revealed 
by His Church. 

The want, then, is not men of capacity to edit such books; 
it is simply the want of some power or means of setting them 
to work. ‘They are willing to work; and the Catholic body 
would be most glad to purchase the result of their labours at 
the same rate as they purchase other school-books, Why 
cannot they do so? 

The difliculty lies, as we have already hinted, in the large 
amount of profit which has to be made on every edition of a 
book before it reaches the reader. ‘he author must receive 
something as a remuneration for his labours; paper can only 
be had at a certain standard price; the printer, the binder, 
have to receive wages at the usual rate; the publisher, who 
undertakes the trouble of managing all this department, and 
who engages withal in the heavy responsibility of bringing 
out hundreds or thousands of copies of a work, the greater 
proportion of which may remain lying for years in his ware- 
house, with a chance of being sold after all as waste paper,— 
he must have a tolerably large percentage on the cost of the 
book, or’ his business would not answer. ‘Then, lastly, the 
retail seller, though he does not, indeed, run so great a risk, 
yet as he has a good deal of expense as well as trouble in 
carrying on his business of advertising and disposing of his 
books, he too must have a profit, which is fixed, we believe, 
at thirty-three per cent on the wholesale price. 

Now, all these people having to make by books they sell, 
it follows that the price of the book must be considerably ad- 
vanced ; and in the case of school-books, where it is essential 
to combine cheapness, the only, or at least the easiest, means 
that has been discovered for effecting this is to dispense with 
the services of the retail seller, and so enable schools to obtain 
their books at the wholesale price. This we have already 
shown is managed by some committee, or body of people in- 
terested in the education of the poor, taking upon themselves 
the office of retail sellers for the benefit of schools, which are 
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thus enabled to buy them at a cheaper rate. And they do 
this because they are convinced that an linportant, an indis- 
pensable part ofan efficient system of education is a plentiful, 
because a cheap, supply of the books best adapted to their 
purpose. 

So, then, here we are. On all sides books of education 
abound, and good books too, intellectually speaking: they 
are plentiful and cheap,—reading-books, grammars, manuals 
of geography and astronomy, of history and physical science, 
books illustrative of Scripture « ‘atechisms, and books of devo- 
tion,—but one and all, so far as the subject permits, either ig- 
noring religion altogether, or treating it as a matter of taste 
only —one of the many whims and fancies of mankind; or if 
they do acknowledge it as a reality, speaking openly, or insin- 
uating secretly, every thing that is vile and untrue and repul- 
sive against the one true re ‘ligion that alone has a claim to the 
obedience and aflection of our children. We, we alone, have 
no set of books that are at once intellectually clear and vigor- 
ous, while they at the same time inculcate sound ideas of Ca- 
tholic truth; and the few individual books that would do for 
this purpose are necessarily sold at prices which prevent them 
from being used as school-books. 

Now is there any reason in the nature of things why we 
‘annot have a depository too, and sell good Catholic books 
cheap to our own schools? We have a Poor-School Commit- 
tee, which has been the means of establishing a great many 
schools, and doing a great deal of good in the cause of the 
education of the poor; but, on the principle that gratitude is 
a lively sense of future favours, the good that they have done 
makes us rather on the look-out for the good that they have 
not done yet, but which we and others carnestly hope that 
they are going to do. We have no business in this place to 
do any more than to throw out the idea, and leave those with 
whom it rests to think it out and carry it into eflect. Some 
difficulties, and a certain amount of opposition, may be counted 
on; but what more does this mean than that it is hke every 
other undertaking that was ever planned for man’s benefit ? 
‘The question 1s, Is it impossible, or, as people prefer to say, 
impracticable? Is there any real solid objection to it? We 
cannot ourselves think of one argument against a thing so im- 
portant and necessary which is deserving of an intellectual 
answer. 

We have hitherto gone on the argument fas est et ab hoste 
doceri, and endeavoured to show that it is incumbent on us 
to do at least as much for our own schools and children as 
sectarian bodies are doing for theirs, and that we have besides 
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this a special reason for attending to the matter, because we 
have admitted the Government system to come in with all the 
weight of its influence in encouraging proficiency in secular 
knowledge only, undertaking to do this ourselves for the re- 
ligious part. But we have the e xample of friends as well as 
enemies. Why should we be almost the only part of Lurope 
which has no religious organisation to mediate in the matter 
of school-books ? Germany, besides several local societies 
which print and publish a certain class of books, has its Bor- 
romzus Verein coextensive with all Germany, wise disposes 
annually at reduced prices to its various clients, who are 
chiefly among the poor families in country parishes, 8000J. 
worth of books. ‘The principle of this society is purely that 
which we have been advocating. It acts the part of the whole- 
sale merchant, buying from the proprietors, who are dispersed 
over Germany, and retailing to its own clients, without profit, 
only a particular class of books. The suggestions we have 
thrown out would only impose upon the Poor-School Com- 
mittee functions far more simple than those of the Borro- 
meus Verein, which is managed by a few priests in the town 
of Bonn. Trance has its Société de St. Victoire, which is an 
associated company of which more than half the Bishops of 
France are shareholders, with great numbers of their clergy. 
This is an organisation intended as supplementary to the or- 
dinary book- trade ; ; and it works with a capital of 24,000/, 
(600,0C0F.), doing ‘annually a most extensive trade in very 
cheap religious books. Other localities in Belgium and I’rance 
have also their Sociétés de Bons Livres, which are in various 
states of efliciency according to the kind of hands into which 
they have fallen, ‘The numbers and — of all such socie- 
ties show that the ordinary book-trade does not by itself suf- 
fice for the religious wants of a community ; but that a sup- 
plementary action is needed, which these societies endeavour 
to supply. 

His :minence the Cardinal, in a pastoral letter, has thought 
it his duty ‘‘ earnestly to request the Poor- School Committee 
to guard against the natural tendency of state-patronage to 
give preponderance to secular education; to notice with jea- 
lous solicitude any encroachment upon the purely religious 
part of education.” It is, then, a recognised part of the duty 
of the committee to do any thing that can be done towards 
preventing the undue preponderance of secular instruction, 
And it seems that nothing is of more importance for this ob- 
ject than to assist in obtaining a supply of good school-books, 
We are only asking in behalf of our schools that our commit- 
tee would do as much for them as the Committee of Council 
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and the other educational bodies do for theirs. By estab- 
lishing a central dépot for the supply of Catholic school- 
books, not only would the existing books come to be better 
known, and be able to be sold ata cheaper rate, but an in- 
creased facility would be afforded to private persons for the 
creation of those works which we are still most in want of. 
If the want of good Catholic school-books is so erying that 
certain private persons have not only written the books, but 
have also overcome all the difliculties of their production and 
circulation when they had every thing to do themselves,—to 
organise their own means of communication with while, and 
to make with infinite labour all the other provisions for sale, 
—a channel of communication by means of which a useful 
book in due time after its production could merely be brought 
under the notice of every Catholic school in the kingdom, 
with a ready means of supply, would be a measure Ww elcome d 
with the utmost joy by many who have capacities to create 
what our schools require, but are deterred by the risks and 
difficulties of publishing their books where every part of the 
process falls upon their own shoulders. ‘Thus, by these two 
means,—first by selecting a list of existing Catholic books 
applicable to the purposes of instruction ; and secondly, by 
entering so far into the details of business as to negotiate fa- 
vourable wholesale terms of supply from the various whole- 
sale proprietors,—Catholie schools would at once gain access 
to many needful books on advantageous terms, and have good 
prospect of more. 

‘That some effort requires to be made for this object, and 
that at once, is very evident. 
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WE have now to conclude our account of Chillingworth’s 
intrigue for undermining the faith of Lady Falkland’s newly- 
converted daughters, and to show its results. 

We left Chillingworth forced by the young ladies’ impor- 
tunity to declare himself prematurely, and to throw off the 
mask he had assumed before he had completed the work for 
which he had assuined it. In order to leave the Church ina 
manner most for his purpose, he pretended that he had been 
sent for by the Bishop of London; feigning much apprelien- 
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sion of what should be the matter, commending himself to 
every one’s prayers, and encouraging himself as if in some 
conflict with fear—while the bishop had never sent for him, 
nor thought of him, nor ever seen him. From this visit he 
pretended to return sad and full of thought, but would not 
tell why. ‘The next morning he appeared more cheerful, as 
being better resolved; and ‘then professed openly that the 
bishop had examined him what he had done hitherto in 
matter of religion, and what he intended to do; and then 
proposed that “if he were writing a book (as he said he w as) 
of inquiry into religion, so as to be a guide to others, he 
ought to put himself out of the communion of the Catholic 
Chureh till this was done, so that by this impartial proceed- 
ing it would be of more weight, as being written by a man 
disengaged to either side. ‘To this end the bishop (he af- 
firmed) had offered him an oath to forbear for two years the 
communion of both Churches; if he refused, the bishop said 
he should suspect his sincerity, and proceed with him accord- 
ingly. The reason of his sadness the night before was his 
uncertainty, fearing what would follow upon his refusal, and 
loth to refuse so reasonable a proposition, and one that would 
tend so much to the credit of his intended work; but that 
now he had resolved, and through hope of the great fruit 
that would follow had taken the oath. 

IF, Cuthbert and Mr. Clayton immediately cried out that 
the oath was unlawful, and consequently not obliging; Chil- 
lingworth, to stop this sudden condemnation, alleged that 
Father Leander approved it. Now Father Leander had gone 
out of town early that morning, so he could not be asked; 
the dispute therefore continued ; and after some days Chilling- 
worth’s oath appeared suddenly with a new clause, “ Except 
in danger of death,” added without the bishop’ s consent (which, 
by the by, he had not for the making of it or the breaking 
of it either within a quarter of a year by communicating with 
the Protestant Church). But his tale hung badly together in 
several places. ‘To satisfy them of the uprightness of his in- 
tention, he gave them in writing that all he did was only out 
of the desire of the advancement and for the glory of the 
Catholic Church and faith, ‘To this he set his name only two 
days before he professed himself openly, and five days before 
he wrote down the unheard-of assertion, “* Roman Catholics 
are held for heretics by the Church of England, and that they 
are so shall be proved by William Chillingworth.” Yet pect 
this week, while he was professing that he took the oath for 
the good of the Church, he went farther than ever with the 
young ladies; and having now retired from the Catholic com- 
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munion, he laid before them the necessity of doing the same. 
He told them that the reason why so many turned Catholics, 

was the facility with which they discovered the unsoundness of 
Protestantism: they took it for granted that one of the two 
religions must be right, and then easily finding the Protestant 
false, the ‘y passed over with the assurance that the other must 
be true; when, if a third way was opened, the Catholics would 
have no less ado to defend themselves than the Protestants. 
Ile wished to call his third way ‘* the Christian” simply (hop- 
ing, perhaps, that in time it would be distinguished as Chuil- 
lingworth’s Christian); and he bragged that thirty people were 
depending on his resolution for choice of a religion. In the 
mean time he proposed that they ve communicate with 
the Protestant Church (all this time he pretended to be seek- 
ing the promotion of the Catholic), as being not so “ straight- 
laced.” At length Father Leander returned to town; and 
denied having approved Chillingworth’s oath, of whieh he had 
never heard. ‘The case proposed to him was, whether one 
might for a great good forbear the Sacraments ‘(not forswear 
the communion of the Church) for some time, hinting that a 
month or three weeks was the time meant. ‘The question 
was easily answered. Having talked the whole day to Father 
Leander, in the presenee of Lady Falkland only, Mr. Chil- 
lingwor th the same night related his version of the conversa- 
tion to one of her daughters, ending it with an exclamation 
against Catholics and their religion, as founded on lies and 
maintained by them. ‘This was all overheard by Lady Falk- 
land, who was walking near. He was surprised, and had to 
retract some things he had said; and she, having convicted 
him of falsehood and dissimulation, would have for bidden him 
the house instantly ; but seeing her children too far engaged 
with him to be content with that, she endured his company 
four days longer, but would not sit at the table when he was 
there. She had hitherto taken him for a good Catholic and 
sincere and holy man, and had compassion on his difficulties, 
with a sincere desire to procure him satisfaction ; now, seeing 
him a wilful deceiver and seducer, she was hardly able to 
support his presence. ‘The two first days were spent in a 
confused discourse with several persons, as F. Cuthbert, Mr. 
Clayton, Mr. Chaperlin, and Lady Falkland; all of theme 
were earnest, she sometimes somewhat bitter, and Mr. Cha- 
perlin so fierce that the utmost he could do was to keep his 
hands from having their part in the dispute: whilst Mr. 
Chillingworth received all that was said with so calm a sin- 
cerity, as if his peace and patience were immovable. Yet, not 
to lose any advantage, he was continually calling on the young 
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ladies to take notice with what mildness he bore all; so that 
at the end of two days his interest in their esteem was much 
increased, though he had been far from proving any thing; 
which he ‘excused by the confused manner of the discourse, 

distracted by the multitude of things spoken of, the disorderly 
passaze from one to another, and “the number of persons all 
speaking against him. For the remedy of this, he was to 
choose the person with whom, and the manner “a he would 
dispute ; so, as he never cared to have to do with I’. Cuth- 
bert, who he thought had more influence with the young 
ladies than himself, “he chose a stranger, Father Holland, S.J., 
whom none of them had ever seen before. Chillingwor th first 
made this Father take an oath on the Bible not to say any 
thing in the heat of dispute which he was not most certain was 
true, and which he did not in his conscience take to be a full 
and sound answer to what had been said; he forbade all school 
terms and method, as improper and not understood by those 
for whom they spoke; they were to object and answer in long 
discourses and plain terms, not interrupting one another, nor 
removing from one thing to another till it were fully satisfied 
and by common consent. ‘This seemed fair. but he soon 
showed that it was not their clearer understanding, but his 
own advantage, that he sought in seeking to dazzle their 
eyes with his multiplication of words. But the Jesuit stripped 
his arguments of all his exaggerations and exclamations, and 
asily and clearly answered them, so that he was soon forced 
to transgress his own rules. Tor first, he was fain to change 
his person, and instead of proving w hat he had undertaken (in 
which he had wholly failed), he put the other to prove the con- 
trary ; which being clearly clone, he was forced to run from one 
thing to another, till at length he went so far from the matter 
as he seemed only to aim at proving something, though it had 
no way relation to any thing that had been said, and was no 
question of religion but only matter of fact. And whether 
it were that God would not permit the mask of his feigned 
mildness to deceive them any longer, or that his pride, which 
had during the two first days received the double satisfac- 
tion of seeing himself earnestly opposed as if a dangerous 
person, and of gaining credit by keeping his temper so well, 

found itself now touched to the quick by his adversary deal- 
ing so slightly with him—not uncivilly, but as if he put not 
his streneth to him, but wrestled with a child, and made no- 
thing of him,—whatever was the reason, he so lost all his pre- 

tended serenity as to be uncivil enough to call F. Holland 
fool and knave; which being only answered with smiles, put 
him into such a rage and fury, that he swelled, and looked so 
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terribly that he might well have been suspected to be pos- 
sessed. And now, at the end of two long days’ disputation, 
he seemed almost to have lost his senses with anger, and had 
no more to say in spite of his long preparation; so instead 
of proofs he thundered out threats, with a confused heap of 
dreadful words, as hell, damnation, and devils; when by the 
consent and good-will of all he was forbid the house. Seeing 
that he had lost all he sought there, he strove to excuse his 
fury by a strange plea; saying that to his knowledge the 
Jesuit had been pre-admonished to keep temper in all, and 
had been told how much the young ladies had been taken 
with his show of equality the day before. If it were so, it 
might have served him as a warning to continue in the same 
course. 

He then retired to Lord Falkland’s, who made him tutor 
to his two little brothers, Lady Falkland’s youngest sons. 
These two boys had shortly before manifested great inclina- 
tion to be Catholics, which made their mother design to steal 
them away. Unfortunately Chillingworth was acquainted 
with this; he had been at Lady Falkland’s when they were 
there, but had always laughed at her talking with the children 
about religion. Nevertheless, when they were at their bro- 
ther’s, he used to flatter the elder by showing him his writings 
against Catholics; while Chillingworth dealt with the younger, 
instilling as the first principle that there was no certainty in 
matter of religion. 

Lady Falkland was now free from this fear ; but another 
trouble came,—she was spending more money than she had. 
She concealed it from her children so long, that they were 
the last to know it. She had wholly disfurnished her own 
chamber even of her bed, and kept the door of it locked that 
they might not perceive it; but now, having come to the end 
of her means, she was obliged to send to her eldest son to come 
and discharge her servants, and to fetch away his sisters, which 
he made haste to do. Three of her daughters— Anne, Lucey, 
and Mary—then returned with their brother, to be again tor- 
mented, but, by the grace of God, not hurt, by Mr. Chilling- 
worth. Indeed it was here that Anne found a vocation to 
religion; here they found occasion to make Chillingworth’s 
true character known to a Catholic gentleman, Mr. S! ingsby, 
whom his dissimulation had like to have put in great danger ; 
and here too they confirmed their little brothers in their 
Catholic impressions. 

After her household was discharged, she was soon able to 
breathe again, and was desirous to have her daughters back 
with her. One of them, Lucy, soon returned, and informed 
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her of the extraordinary desires her little sons had to see 
themselves Catholics; and how they wished to refuse to go 
to church, though they should be never so much whipped 
for it; and with what art they would observe fasting-days 
without being perceived, enduring sometimes extremity of 
hunger. She was therefore very solicitous to get them away ; 
and to facilitate this, she urged Lord Falkland to send her 
little sons to school, that they might not be under Mr, Chil- 
lingworth, which she would not permit: if he would not do 
so, she assured him that she would steal them away. Her 
son had known this intention of hers from Chillingworth, and, 
as his house was less apt for her effecting her design than the 
schools she named, he would not be brought to agree to it; 
but, on the contrary, to take away all probability of her bring- 
ing it to pass, he resolved to send them farther off amongst 
Puritans, where they should be more narrowly looked to. 
This she sought to hinder him from, giving over neither her 
hope nor her design. 

In the mean time Anne and Mary Cary had begged their 
mother to receive them again on any condition, in order that 
they might have more freedom of religion, and be delivered 
from Chillingworth’s insupportable importunities; who was 
now more troublesome than dangerous, as they heard him (for 
heard he would be) no longer as a saint, but as a procura- 
tor for the devil. For he had now made himself well known 
to them; so that if on their coming thither they had yet re- 
maining any suspicion of his honesty, he quickly confuted it. 
He now declared his opinions in their true colours, which 
he had never before done absolutely ; for though he had 
opened to them a pit into which they might fall if they 
pleased,—in laying before them what it would be most rea- 
sonable to believe ¢f the authority of the Church were void, 
and in afterwards endeavouring to destroy this authority,— 
yet he had never before so put these things together as to 
profess his actual misbelief of the Trinity. but now he 
importunately pressed his Socinianism upon them as much 
as he durst; and with a young Catholic maid of theirs he 
dared go farther, and would make her hear him by force, 
holding her, in spite of her teeth, when she offered to go, 
and keeping down her hands when she would stop her ears, 
into which he would bawl his blasphemies. And after all 
this, he would in their presence pretend to be a Puritan 
before Puritans; so that the young Lady Falkland and her 
mother, Lady Morrison, seemed to esteem him for a kind 
of saint (though it was not likely they did so really, having 
too much cause to the contrary; but were rather desirous 
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to maintain his credit with Catholics, and to that end sought 
to conceal certain proceedings of his which were as un-saint- 
like as ridiculous). And the esteem these people showed 
for him made our young ladies faney his words to be of 
more authority with them than they deserved to be, when 
he falsely laid any thing to the charge of the Catholics ; sO 
they would declare what he had said to them, as, no doubt, 
he knew they would when he said it. But he had no need 
to fear their doing so, being so good at denying his own 
words ; which he would do to the Protestants before the 
faces of those to whom he had spoken them, and that with 
horrible oaths and execrations. ‘This at first, till use made 
it familiar, seemed so strange to them, that they were some- 
times ready to doubt whether they had heard correctly, and 
at other times to think that he had forgotten his own words. 
Till—by accusing him of them immec diately as he was speak- 
ing them, when he would as immediately forswear them— 
these doubts were solved, as all others that they might have 
in the matter were; when he returned to them, and repeated 
the same things be had said before, making strange equivo- 
cations for his oath-sake: all which things they “would re- 
peat, and he again forswear with an unheard-of impudence ; 
and afterwards would tell them new equivocations, and re- 
prove them for discrediting him, alleging, in defence of his 
conduct, the words of St. Paul and our Lord’s example. 
Nor was it possible for them to find words to question him 
before the Protestants; for he would find an equivocation 
for all, though sometimes no better than one he used in a 
dispute with Father Dunstan, who charged him with deny- 
ing the ‘Trinity; but he, fearing to lose his credit with the 
Protestants there present, professed the contrary. father 
Dunstan, knowing his practice, asked him more precisely 
whether he believed the ‘Trinity, three Persons and one 
God. He affirmed he did. Father Dunstan, who knew 
that notoriously he did not, but saw that he cared not what 
he said to save his credit with the present company, desired 
he would write it down, thinking he durst not so disgrace 
himself with those who knew it to be false. Yet he did so; 
and afterwards said to those who questioned him, that it 
was true he believed there was one God and three Persons, 
as there were three hundred, three thousand, three hundred 
thousand persons; but that he had never said he believed 
one God in three Persons, nor that the three Persons were 
one God, nor that they had any thing to do with one an- 
other. Yet, for all his denials, he afterwards professed him- 
self openly at table, bidding the Protestants take ‘Transub- 
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stantiation or deny the ‘Trinity, he having as good and the 
same arguments against one as they against the other. And 
to hear the rigid Calvinists dispute with him was no less 
than admirable; none that heard it could have doubted but 
that each was endeavouring to make the other a Catholic. 
‘They would object to him his most high and intolerable 
pride in thinking the whole world in error, and himself 
alone able to discern the truth, which nobody else had been 
able to discover. ‘They would ask him whether there had 
been none in so long a time ofa capacity equal to his to 
find it, or as much in God’s favour to be helped to see the 
right; whether God had no care of all Christians, to permit 
them all to err till Chillingworth came. Whien he answered 
that there had been and were many of the same opinion, 
though they had not made profession of it (which he would 
not have done, had he not been urged), they would ask him 
how he knew there had been such, if they had not professed 
it; and when he aflirmed there were many in Poland and 
‘Transylvania of his religion, and had been ever since the 
breach with Rome, they would wonder that God should so 
neglect the rest of Christendom, and confine the truth to 
one corner of the world. <All which arguments he would 
turn back upon the heads of Luther and Calvin and their 
followers, and would exalt the authority of the Church of 
Rome; affirming, that whoever would make any account of 
authority in matter of religion must submit to it, and that 
its authority and the belief of the Trinity were so inseparable, 
that no reasonable man would divide them, All this passed 
in the presence of our young ladies, before whom each side 
seemed to be tormented in seeing themselves constrained to 
usé arguments for the advantage of the Church. Abstract- 
ing from all truth and religion, Mr. Chillingworth seemed 
to be a kind of an honest man and good-natured, never 
seeking to do any body any temporal hurt, and ready to do 
courtesies. 

Less than a year after Lady Falkland’s daughter left her, 
she was obliged to send for the elder one about some busi- 
ness with the king; and as her daughter-in-law had then also 
to come to London, she urged her to bring both the young 
ladies with her. But her son stayed behind on purpose to 
give the younger one less reason to go, knowing well that 
when his mother had once got them back he should not see 
them again. However, they both determined to go, and they 
wrote to their mother that now, if ever, she must contrive to 
get her little sons away; for if it were not done while they 
were there (and they hoped to leave in about a week), it w ould 
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be impossible afterwards. She, who had not money to bring 
them up the plainest way, nor to pay for keeping them in 
London, much less for sending them over sea, yet did not 
despair; though she found no one to encourage her to under- 
take so diflicult an enterprise as stealing them out of the house 
of their brother, who was forewarned of her intention, and out 
of the watchful Chillingworth’s hands. Nor had she any trust- 
worthy people to employ in the matter; yet she made use of 
such as she could. She sent down two men with two hired 
horses: one of them a poor fellow that got his living by going 
errands, and then no Catholic; the other a servant of hers, a 
counterfeit one, who at his best was a simple gross fellow, 
but afterwards turned out to have as little honesty as wit. 

This last was only known to one man in Lord Falkland’s house, 

the other to all; this therefore was to go to the house (the 
other keeping out of sight) with a letter from Lady Falkland 
to her elder daughter, with a strange hand on the superscrip- 
tion as coming from a lady her friend, he seeming to be that 
lady’s man. In this letter she directed her daughters the best 
she could how to deliver their little brothers into these men’s 
hands ; but the most she could do was to lay such a plot that 
if every body in the house would stand still in the place she 
supposed them till all was done, it might succeed; the utmost 
she could reach being to contrive a “possibility without any 
appearance of probability. These men then were to convey 
them to Abingdon, fifteen miles from her son’s and five from 
Oxford, on the horses they came down on, the men going on 
foot by them, and they therefore riding no faster than the 
men could walk, a slow pace for such _ an occasion, ten or 
twelve miles also of it by the plain road to London, whereby 
they would be sure to be pursued as soon as missed; but she 
was utterly unable to find means to hire more horses. At 
Abingdon they were to be met at an appointed day by a young 
gentleman that had served her with a pair of oars, and to be 
taken to London by water. The money which she managed 
to get to furnish these two companies was so short, that did 
they not happen to despatch their business at the day appointed 
they would want money to bring them up again; moreover 
the hired horses were to come back at a set time. Her man 
delivered her letter to her daughter, Hinton, the servant ot 
Lord Falkland, who knew him, and would have discovered 
him had he been there, being abroad. All other accidents were 
equally fortunate; the excuses that had been made for the 
younger daughter’s stay there, and their undertakings upon it, 

giving them now more means to whisper much, and to walk 

out often alone with their little brothers, whom they took out 
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to mect their mother’s man so that they might know him; for 
he was not allowed to come within sieht of the house, for 
fear of Hinton returning and recognising him; and they led 
them to the place where they were to meet, about a mile from 
the house, whithe r the boys were to come a-foot at the time 
appointed, ‘The day fixed upon to execute the design was 
the day of the ladies’ own departure, when the bustle in the 
house would help to conceal matters, and for this they stayed 
the men two days beyond the appointed time; but they were 
not furnished with the means to defray the exp enses, and the 
horses were only hired for a fixed time; when suddenly 
Hinton, who had been absent when his absence was necessary, 
returned when his coming was no less so, his return being 
that for which their sister-in-law stayed her journey. Again, 
the delivery of one of the young ladies’ money had been acci- 
comp! delayed a quarter ofa year, and was now lately brought 
her; if it had come before, it would also have been gone, but 
see : sufliced to pay for the delay of the horses and the - at. 
And however watchful Lord Falkland and the rest usually 
were, their eyes just now seemed blinded; for Chillingworth, 
who always pried very narrowly, was just behind Anne Cary, 
aud was looking over her shoulder, when she opened her mo- 
ther’s letter, and yet knew not the well-known hand; and 
though the children themselves kept all very secret, yet ‘ee ir 
packing up their things, and giving many away in the house, 
night have been enough to make a less suspicious man suspect, 
Nor did their sister-in-law nor any other miss them that 
morning to take their leaves of them till the coach was gone 
so far that it was too late; when she, remembering them, la- 
mented their having been forgotten. 

‘The’ young ladies then, the night before they were to go 
away, first conveyed their brothers’ cloaks to the men, and 
advertised them to meet them by four or five o’clock in the 
appoi ited place; then they procured their brothers a play- 
day for the next, that it me a be the longer before they were 
missed ; ane then, on their pretending to have much to do 
before they went, and showing a desire t to be called very 
early, one of their little brothers by agreement undertook to 
wake them at three o ‘clock, that the boys might have occasion 
to do that avowedly which, considering the known wakeful- 
ness of Mr. Clillingw orth, within whose chamber they lay, 
could not possibly be done by stealth, And the children’s 
desire to go was so great that it gave them not leave to over- 
slee) P but they rose at three with as much noise as th ey 
coul d, and went to call their sisters; aud having run about 
the house an hour, and showed themselves to all that were 
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up, they were carried down by one of their sisters, who saw 
them safe out of all the courts of the house; they then ran 
alone all that mile, before it was light, to meet men entirely 
strangers to them, whose persons were no way promising nor 
apt to encourage children’s confidence. Before they met the 
men they had to pass through a little village near the house, 
where they had to hide behind bushes, the dogs’ barking hav- 
ing made the people come forth. After they, met them they 
were fain to leave the highway at the sight of every coach or 
horse, fearing to be overtaken by their sister-in-law’s com- 
pany, who were to follow by the same way at least as far as 
Oxtord. When they came to this town, knowing they might 
be followed thither with a hue and cry, in order ‘that nothing 
might have been seen in the town like any description that 
could be made of them, they took the boys off their horses, 
one of the men passing ‘through the town leading one horse, 
the boys following on foot some space after without hats or 
cloaks, to look the less like strangers, and last the other man 
on horseback. ‘They came to Abingdon after noon, where 
they found that gentleman and his pair of oars without 
money, as they expected; but, which they did not expect, 

so drunk (the watermen) that there was no removing for 
them from thence that night, and the men that brought them, 
not to leave them so, stayed too; and after supper fell out 
with the gentleman, and made shift between them to have it 
known in the house that they were stolen children. Here- 
upon the town was raised, and the constable came to seize 
on them; but as he happened to be an old acquaintance, and 
a gossip of the poor Protestant fellow’s, he was satisfied by 
his assurance that they were his mistress’s children, and that 
they were going to their mother who had sent for them. But 
after this escape they durst not venture to stay till next day, 
lest the noise of the inquiry should reach a friend of Lord 
Falkland who dwelt there, and might renew the suspicion ; 
but they were fain to take water at ten o’clock in a dark night, 
with watermen not only unable to row, but ready every mi- 
nute to overturn the boat with recling and nodding. Yet 

the boys reached their mother in London s safely , who received 
them with great joy, and put them into private places, often 
removing them; for the expenses of which she and her house- 
hold were constrained for the time to keep more [Fridays in a 
week than one. 

Lord Falkland missed the boys at dinner-time the day 
they went; and after searching for them all about fruitlessly, 
he concluded what had become of them, especially when he 
saw that there was nothing of theirs left in their chamber. 
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Some of the household have since affirmed that they did not 
suspect that day, but meant to have sent away the children 
before their sisters came back, and from that very day forward 
to have had them so watched that no one from their mother 
should be able to speak to them more. Lord Falkland sent 
instantly all about after them; but soon judging that to be 
useless, it being too late, and they like to be too far out of 
his reach, he made the more speed to inform his wife, as he 
hoped she might recover them in London. She acquainted 
Lord Newburgh, and he told the Council—being himself one 
of them. Their lordships presently called Lady. Falkland be- 

fore them (and whilst she was there with them they sent to 
search her house for her sons), and examined her. She ac- 

knowledged that she had sent for her children, and had dis- 
posed of “them as she had thought good; and though she had 
been forced to fetch them away from their brother's se cretly, 
she had in that done nothing contrary to the law, since she 
could not be said to have stolen that waich was her ow n, her 

son having no pretence to right to keep his brothers from her 

against her will and theirs, they having never been committed 
to him either by the state or by their father. That she had 
often warned him she would do thus if he would not remove 
them from under Mr. Chillingworth, whom she would not 
permit to have the guidance of her children, and why, she 
would give my Lord of Canterbury a further account when 
he should please to demand it. ‘That those who did it were 
her servants, who upon her command went to fetch her chil- 
dren, who came alone to meet them a mile; which plainly 
showed they were not brought away by foree. ‘The lords 
then told her that it was against the law to send them to semi- 
naries; and she desired them to prove that they were sent to 
any such place, they being indeed in London: but she was 
willing the lords should think if thev pleased that they were 
already ¢ gone over, that they might pass more easily when 
they should go; and she said that to send them to be bred in 
France was no way illegal. ‘They told her to send them out 
of the land without leave was, showing some orders to officers 
of ports to let none pass without license. She alleged that 
this concerned not her, nor was she bound to know or take 
notice of it, she being no such officer to whom it was directed : 
that this was no command to her not to send, but to those 
officers not to let pass; which if they had done, their lor dships 
might please to question them, not her. At which one of 
them asked her if she meant to teach them law. She an- 
swered that she did but desire them to remember what she 
made no question but they knew before, and what she, being 
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a lawyer’s daughter, was not wholly ignorant of. They de- 


manded his name that carried her children over. She assured 
them that she knew it not herself. They told her it was not 


likely she would trust her sons in the hands of one she knew 
not; and then referred her to Lord Chief-Justice Bramstone 
by their warrant, and in case she gave him not satisfaction she 
was by the same warrant committed to the Tower.* 

Having aarvagiens herself, and been examined with very 
much civility by the chief-justiee, and having answered as 
hefore, she was dismissed by him with very civil speeches, yet 
erg expressly — her. She desired to know how she 

vas to > conveyed to the ‘Tower, to which she stood com- 
saitied. (he were not satisfied; he acknowledged he knew 
not eat more to say to her unless she would be caine 
to bring her sons back, and contessed himself satisfied with 
her answers, and offered her his coach home. Afterwards, in 
consequence of importunities used to him, he called before 
him her two daughters that had done ii; but when they came 
he spoke not with them, for he was said to be busy at their 
coming; and the y showing little mind to wait, having no busi- 
ness on their side, one of his gentlemen desired them if they 
pleased to go home, and if his lord had further business with 
them he vineeang send his coach for them some other time; 
but they never heard more from him. He also sent for and 
examined the ine men that fetched the boys from Lord Falk- 
Jand’s, who answered as their lady had done for th rem, adding, 
that they had delivered them into the hands of one whom 
they named, and knew no more what was become of them; 
but her man, the seeming Catholic, after they were out of 
his hands sought by all means to betray them, and caused 
his companion to be tal ken; who, however, answered as the 
rest, that he had obeyed his lady in a matter every way law- 


* We have obtained a copy of this warrant from the Privy-Council Register, 
Charles L., vol. xii. p. 191: 
*¢ Star-Chamber, 5th May 1656. 
Present, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Newburgh, and twelve others. 
Whereas the | Lady Viscountess Falkland was this day convented before the 
Board to answer the charge against ler for sending over into foreign parts two of 
her sors without license, to be educated there (as is conceived) in the Romish 
religion ; and examinations formerly taken by the Lord ¢ a f-Justice of the King’s 
Bench were now likewise read, Whereupon and upon other particulars she being 
interrogated by the Board, did make uncertain an | illus sory answers, it was by 
their Jordships thought fit and ordered, that for the fart her discovery of the facts 
either of her ladyship or of any other in this busines ss, she shou!d be re-examined 
before the said lord chief-justice, and that she should answer clearly and 
directly to all such questions concerning + the same as 8 hould be by hi: lordship 
made unto her, or that otherwise, in case she shall make in “i answer or use the 
like subterfuge as heretofore, and that the same be certified by his lordship, 
then she is to stand committed prisoner to the Tower.” 
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ful, and that he had by her appointment left the children in 
the hands of one Mrs. Mullens, and knew not where they 
were now. Mirs. Mullens was next inquired after; so to end 
these examinations it was contrived that she should give them 
into the hands of one whom she had never seen before, and 
whose name she knew not; but this was not needed, for the 
man last taken, after being examined before Lord Newburgh 
and the lord chief-justice, was at last carried to prison, and 
there detained two days; whereupon Lady Falkland sent to 
Lord Newburgh, by whose warrant she supposed it was done, 
and threatened to sue him in a pramunire for the false im- 
prisonment of her servant: Lord Newburgh denied the doing 
of it, and put it off on the chief-justice, who likewise denied 
it to have been done at his command. ‘Then the officers, fear- 
ing to be charged with doing it of their own heads, both the 
others having denied it, made haste to rid themselves of him, 
and the search stopped. ‘There was no house to which she, 
or any of her children, went during this time that was not 
searched; yet her sons were all the while in London (about 
three weeks), she neither having money to send them over, 
nor being able to find any that would carry them, though she 
offered to venture on any. At last the money was brought 
unexpectedly by the same Father Holland who had disputed 
with Chillingworth; and a Benedictine Father, lrancis ‘Tres- 
ham, undertook to see them safe to Paris, which, after some 
difficulties, he safely accomplished. 

The four young ladies were professed in the English Bene- 
dictine Convent at Cambray; the dates of their admissions 
and of their deaths are in the register of that society. One of 
them, Lucy, in religion Magdalen, appears to have been a re- 
markable person; a notice of her life is given in the obituary 
of the same register. She was in all probability the author 
of the bioeraphy from which we have been quoting. Of the 
brothers, the younger, Dom Placid, became a Benedictine 
monk at St. Edmond’s, in Paris; the elder, Patrick, went to 
Rome, where, by the recommendation of Queen Henrietta, he 
became attached to Cardinal Barberini. 

Lady Falkland died in October 1639, aged fifty-four or 
fifty-five; she died in the beginning of the revolutionary 
troubles, and was spared the afiliction of seeing her two elder 
sons, Lord Falkland and Lawrence Cary, killed in the wars 
Without much outward sign of religion, though Patrick Cary, 
their brother, has added this note to the biography, “‘ God be 
thanked, there is great hopes they both died Catholics.” She 
was buried by the qucen’s permission in her majesty’s chapel, 
where the office was performed for her by the charity of the 
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Capuchin fathers, who were steady friends to her during her 
life. 

Lucy Cary died Nov. 1, 1650. Her eldest brother was 
killed at the battle of Newbury, Sept. 20, 16453. The life 
was probably written shortly after, and before the news of 
the martyrdom of Father Holland at Tyburn, Dec. 12, 1642, 
reached Cambray ; ; otherwise naturally some notice of that 
event would be taken in speaking of the martyr, who plays 
no unimportant part in the biography. Many letters relating 
to the occurrences which we have been relating are preserved 
in the State-Paper Office, and in various public libraries ; 
perhaps in private collections there may still be preserved some 
of the poems and other productions of the prolific pen of Lady 
Falkland. Ifany of our readers can inform us where any such 
things are to be found, or where we may be able to see a copy 
of her translation of Du Perron’s re ply to King James, we 
should feel obliged by their letting us know, as we intend 
shortly to publish the whole life trom which the foregoing 
extracts are taken, with the corroborative documents which 
we have found in a separate form. 








Kebictos. 
ULTRAMONTANISM AND DESPOTISM. 
The Saturday Review, Sept. 12th, 1857. 


Tne old saying about ‘seeing into a milestone” is perhaps 
more often applicable to the remarks made upon Catholic 
proceedings by those who are not behind the scenes than to 
any other of the many instances in which men speculate with 
only a partial knowledge of facts. ‘That there exist some, 
hay, many excuses for the popular ignorance on the true na- 
ture of our internal condition, we freely admit. But these 
excuses can only be pleaded in behalf of simple, silent, pas- 
sive ignorance. When men insist upon philosophising, writ- 
ing, and even legislating, on an utterly insufficient basis of 
facts, we have a right to complain, And still more so have we 
this right when the unfair treatment emanates from a quarter 
where the ordinary vulgarities and follies of controversy are 
exploded, and criticism appears to be more sincere and en- 
vee than is common with censors of any class or creed. 

Not long ago we had occasion to remonstrate with the 
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conductors of the Saturday Review for their apparently dis- 
ingenuous strictures on a certain little book by Father Fur- 
niss, the Redemptorist ; when, instead of attacking the prac- 

tice of putting minute det ails of casuistry into the heads of 
children,—a thing very fairly open to question,—they con- 
demned sundry individual propositions on grounds subversive 
of the truth that there exist various degrees of guilt in dif- 
ferent offences. We have now again to complain that the same 
able periodical has returned to “the charge against ** Roman- 
ism” on another ground, in which the writer is clearly not 
informed as to the actual facts of the case, and in which he 
shows that he is not free from the usual inaptitude for com- 
prehending Catholic phraseology, or from the common habit 
of denouncing Catholic statements on grounds which are as 
condemnatory of every species of Protestantism as they would 
be of Catholicism and Catholics. In the number of the re- 

view published on the 12th of September we find an article 
headed “‘ Ultramontanism in Ireland,” which we cannot pass 
by in silence, not only on account of its own contents, but 
because it touches on a subject recently handled in our own 
columns, and to which we have been anxious to return, in 
order still further to elucidate what is a very general view 
among Catholics of this country, even if it may not be taken 
as the view of En glish Catholicism collectively. It will save 
us the trouble of ~<a reference in piecemeal if we extract 
the article complete, as it is by no means lengthy. 


** There is now some reliable evidence that the Papal See is 
encountering considerable resistance in an attempt to reduce part of 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church to submission. The zealots of 
British Protestantism will of course find the undertaking and the 
difficulty alike incredible. ‘Those who regard Maynooth as a sub- 
urb of the infernal regions, and Dr. Cullen as a near relation of the 
Man of Sin, cannot be expected to recognise any difference between 
the teaching of Dr. Cullen and the te aching of Maynooth. Con- 
founding all Roman Catholicism in a unity which it is far from en- 
joying, they lose sight (though about that they care little enough) 
of some of the finer movements of the age—they blind themselves 
to the real agencies by which the Papacy now works, and to the 
objects at which it aims—and they miss some better peonte than 
they at present possess of the characteristics which they eagerly attri- 
bute to the Church of their hatred. ‘The contest now proceeding i in 
Ireland is probably multiform. The nature of one episode in it is 
all that is admitted. ‘The Holy Father is allowed to be deeply 
grieved at seeing Catholics corruptly giving their services to govern- 
ments which will not pledge themselves to a ‘ Catholic’ policy. The 
meaning, of course, is, that the Pope would have it a religious duty 
to join that little band of impracticables which makes it a rule to 
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violate every principle of political morality, with no other effect 
than that of completely icing Treland at ‘the mercy of England, 
Such a gentleman, for xample, as the present attorney-general 
for Ireland is to be conside red not only, according to the classical 
term ofthe Irish political vocabulary, a ‘ traitor,’ but something like 
a heretic, if he does net embark in an attempt to wrest from the 
British G ove rnment concessions which no vov ernment which respects 
itself could ever venture on making. 

There are two instrumentalities which at the = nt day may 
be said to conduet the ance of the external action of the Pap: acy. 
Both are quite new to Its sy item, and nothing can be more curious 
than the ines red light in w ich i it regards them. ‘They are ‘ Catho- 
lic’ parties, and a ‘Catholic’ press. A Catholie party can only, of 
course, be formed where free institutions exist, and it is probably 

ft; for whenever liberty gives wav toa 
despotism, the members of a Catholic party are always instructed, 
with calm illogicality, that the Church, thengh all governments are 
indifferent to her, has nevertheless a pretcrence for absolute mon- 
archy. In de feult or in expectation of the collapse of es 
the Catholic party in the United States, in Bergman, in Holland, 
Sardinia, in Ireland, is the object of the Holy Father’s eh 
attention. <A still more gracious consideration is given to the Ca- 
tholic press. Though the press is muzzled over three parts of Ku- 
rope, it is pretty nearly every where free enough to admit the pheno- 
menon of ultramontane journalism ; and the main office ofa Catholic 
newspaper is always to assail the independence ef Bishops. A recent 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes has ingeniously compared 
that class of journals with the mendicant orders; aud certainly 
there is something curiously like a Franciscan spirit in the enthust- 
astic devotion of the ultramontane lay-writers to the Holy See, and 
in their unrelenting persecution, under forms of ironical respect, of 
every authority which adheres to the soil by prescriptive privilege 
or immunity. The complete recognition of this powerful instru- 
ment by the Papacy lies, in point of time within narrow limits. 
The last Pope, as we shall see prese ntly, entieaiined it. ‘Lhe 
beginning of Pope Pius’s reign was in the highest degree unfavour- 
able to it, for there was direct contradiction between the denation- 


alising tendencies of Ultramontanism and that too famous policy 


nothine more than amakeshi 


i 


which aimed at makine the Pope the first and most national of 
] 


Italian princes But the recoil of Pius IX. from the consequences 
of his expe rime.: brought with it what may be almost called 

reversal of the principk es on which the Papacy had acted during the 
cautious incumbency of Gregory. With characteristic pre cipitation, 
Pius, foiled in his attempt to ‘be ultra-national, deter dead to be 
ultra-cosmopolitan. One oi _ earliest results of the new plan of 
action we ange in the great year of aggression ; but far the 
more significant indication of a change of policy was ‘th re triumph 
accorded to the Univers over the humiliated Archbishop of Paris. 
The judgment of the Holy See in this quarrel finally recognised 
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Ultramontanism, and consecrated the instrument by which its prin- 
ciples, its aspirations, and its pre judices are worked into the minds 
of the faithful. Of course it is difficult for an Enelish Protestant to 
perceive any thing in the Irish Roman Catholie C Eck which could 
offer resistance to any scheme of poorgenteation on which the Pope 
had set his heart. Per! laps It is the very last place where one would 
look for any thing savouring of the soil. It is, however, a curious 
tribute to En: slish Institutions, that they have strongly affected 
Church which has, on the whole, suffered so much from them. No- 
where, we are told, has the Papacy had so much difficulty in con- 
verting Bishops into (we borrow the phrase) ecclesiastical prefects. 
We can partly see this in some external phenomena of Irish Ro- 
manism. ‘lhe Catholic press, In spite of frantic efiorts, remains 
comparatively obscure and uninfluential. The Catholic University 
fails. Many little political projects are perceived to miscarry. 
But the most mortifying checks which the Papacy experiences occur 
probably in the struggle which is p oceeding, as it were, undcr- 
ground. 

Ve owe to the writer whom we have already quoted the remark 
that the new policy of the Papal See was undoubtedly first coun- 
selled by the Abbé Lamennais. Few persons in England have now 
any recollection of one most miserable ch: ipter in the n at rn his- 
tory of Romanism—the rise and fall of the periodical called the 
Avenir. The three most eloquent men in Europe, MM. Lamien ais, 
De Montalembert, and Lacordaire, united in an attempt to show that 
the interests of freedom and of the Church were indistinguisliable. 
A perennial theme presented itself in the oppressions of Catholic 
Poland by the Emperor Nicholas; but the Holy See had infi- 
nitely more respect for the schismatic czar than for its own en- 
thusiastic votaries, and the Avenir was condemned. Lamennais in- 
stantly deserted the Church which had disowned him, and one at 
least of his colleagues was only kept within her fold by the singular 
faculty which he possesses of blinding himself to flegrant contra- 
dictions. It is curious to compare the condemnation of the Avenir 
with the recognition of the Univers, and the wes watehwords of 
ultramontane Romanists with the language of the Eucyelical Letter 
which the affair of the Avenir called forth from Pope Gregory. 
That “ liberty of conscience” which is so clamoured for by Irish 
geutlemen in English Parliaments, is styled absurda illa ae erronea 
sententia, seu potius deliramentum, asserendam esse ac vindic: nidam 
cuilibet libertatem conscientia. ‘That “ liberty of the press’? which 
is so boldiy carried to its full conse quences by ultramontane writers 
in every corner of Europe except Prussia, is stigmatised as deferrima 
illa ac nunquan satis execranda et detestabilis iibertas artis libraria. 
The plan of action denounced from end to end of this Encyclical 
Letter is precisely coextensive with that which the Papacy now daily 
practises. But that the Abbé Lamennais, who first recommended 
Romanists to utilise to the utmost free institutions and a free press, 
should have been driven out of the Church for his proposals, is in 
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harmony with her never-varying policy. She crushes the reformer, 
but she borrows the reform. She anathematised Luther, but she 
made haste to purge herself of Popes and Cardinals like Leo; she 
repudiated the French Revolution, but she is now striving to moiiel 
her whole economy on its fundamental principle of centralisation . 
and so she excommunicated Lamennais, but quietly took his ad- 
vice.” 

We confess that it is difficult to read such a criticism as 
this on our affairs with a perfect equanimity. The mixture 
which it contains of fact and fiction, the force with which it 
reminds us of the aspect we Catholics morally wear in the 
eyes of our fellow-countrymen, are just the things which 
cause us to lament afresh the obstacles which prevent us from 
making ourselves heard in our own defence and in explana- 
tion of our real opinions. 

Take first the opening paragraph, with its statements 
about the Pope. Is it not extraordinary, that one of the best 
informed and most accomplished of Protestant periodicals 
should go on from month to month wholly in the dark as to 
the real state of things on which it writes—but which is no- 
torious to every Catholic of any social position—misled by 
newspaper paragraphs, written with the sole view of throw- 
ing dust into people’s eyes? The writer before us states that 
the * Holy Father is allowed to be deeply grieved at seeing 
Catholics corruptly giving their services to governments which 
will not pledge themselves to a ‘ Catholic’ policy. The mean- 
ing, of course, is, that the Pope would have it a religious 
duty to join that little band of impracticables which makes it 
a rule to violate every principle of political morality, with no 
other effect than that of completely placing Ireland at the 
mercy of Iéngland.” 

Now if this means any thing at all, it means as follows: 
that the policy of the Holy See, as represented and enforced 
by Dr. Cullen, the Archbishop of Dublin, is in favour of that 
particular class of Irish politicians who have professed the 
views here described. ‘This class owes its organisation and 
the formal exposition of its ereed to the late Mr. Lucas, who 
during the latter years of his life was its recognised public 
leader. Among its prominent characteristics is to be found 
the opinion, that it is desirable for the Catholic clergy to take 
that active part in political agitations which has formed the 
subject of so much discussion and dispute during the last few 
years. Accordingly, the only effect of such statements as that 
before us, is to add to the popular irritation against the Holy 
See, on the ground that through its very slavish tool, Dr. Cul- 
len, it is upholding some senseless, obstructive, and unpatriotic 
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policy, peculiarly opposed to the spirit of the British consti- 
tution. Yet what are the facts? ‘The most palpable of them 
all is the direct opposition which exists between the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and that very political party which is sup- 
posed to be at once especially anti-linglish, anti-episcopal, 
and extravagantly ultramontane. ‘The very people who are 
popularly represented both here, and in a hundred other in- 
stances, as leagued together by an unpatriotic bond, under 
some mysterious and awful Papal influence, are actually 
standing in the utmost extremes of antagonism which a com- 
mon faith and a common discipline will permit. The news- 
papers which have been the recognised organs of the ‘* Inde- 
pendent-Opposition” party were banished from one or more 
reading-rooms by the direct authority of the Archbishop ; and 
no one can read those journals with one grain of penetration 
without perceiving the small politica! union between the par- 
ties. Al] this is so well known to Catholics, and could so easily 
be learnt by any Protestant who chose to open his eyes, that 
it is a perfect marvel that clever people can theorise upon 
Catholic proceedings, and yet treat these phenomena as ac- 
tually not existing. ‘lo us it only furnishes a fresh illustra- 
tion of the obstinacy of the mania which men have for seeing 
some strange and subtle organisation in the simplest affairs of 
Catholicism. When will it be believed that we are what we 
profess to be; that we agree only where our own faith teaches 
us to agree; and that in all other respects our differences are 
in no degree inconsistent with our unity of faith and dis- 
cipline ? 

As the reviewer proceeds with his subject, he still exhibits 
the same fatal misconception of the mode of action of Catho- 
lics, from the Pope downwards. Every thing is system, sys- 
tem, system. ‘The national mind of the country is so pos- 
sessed with the idea of the omnipotence of Rome and her 
superhuman subtlety, that it overlooks the most obvious of rea- 
lities, and attributes to us a method of proceeding which the 
slightest knowledge of the state of affairs within the Church 
would show to be the very reverse of the fact. ‘The Papacy, 
we are told, works now by two grand instrumentalities, quite 
new to its system ; which are—‘* Catholic” parties, and a ‘* Ca- 
tholic” press. Now to allege that such instrumentalities are 
quite new to the ‘‘system” of the Papacy, is just about as 
correct as it would be to say that it is ‘‘ quite new to the sys- 
tem” of humanity to make voyages in steamboats, and to read 
printed books instead of illuminated manuscripts. As to 
these so-called * Catholic parties,” in the sense in which Pro- 
testants use the phrase they have no existence whatsoever. 
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Of course, if half-a-dozen, or a hundred, or ten thousand men 
happen to have the same religion, and consequently in certain 
contingencies act in concert with the view of promoting the 
cause of their religion, you may call it a “ party” if you 
please. In this sense, we speak of the Conservative party,” 

the ** Whig party,” the ‘railway party,” and so forth, in 
ordinary alfairs. And so, no doubt, there is a Catholic party 
in neland, in Ireland, in France, and every place where 
Catholics are sufficiently numerous to enable them to pro- 
duce an effect in social or political life. But the usual Pro- 
testant idea of Catholic parties goes much beyond thus. 
Their notion of a Catholic party is that of a body of men all 
united in one strict organisation, under certain officers of dif- 
ferent grades, aiming at certain ends pointed out by ecclesias- 
tical authorities, merging all individual opinions and acts in 
the will of the executive, and sacrificing without scruple 
every thing otherwise precious to humanity in order to ac- 
complish the ends of the “party.” ‘The ordinary idea of a 
“ atholic party” is, In truth, very much that of a secret so- 
ciety, like the itibbonmen of Ireland, or the Freemasons of 
other times, or the Hluminati, or any of those many associa- 
tions which have been really banded together in an anti- 
social organisation. 

Now to imagine that such parties as this exist any where 
in the world, and that the “ Papacy” is working by their in- 
strumentality, is so comical an idea, that one w onders how on 
earth it ever got into the heads of a practical and sensible 
people like the English. We who are Catholics may fairly 
claim to know something of our own affairs; and if there are 
any of our fellow-countrymen who will listen to us, we assure 
them that—to use a not very flattering phrase—all these 
storics which they read in the newspapers about the parti- 
prétre, and so forth, are simply—moonshine. Of course, if 
several men happen to think that certain political measures 
are hurtful to their religion, they vote against them, and 
speak against them, and write against them; and if doing 
this at the same moment implies that they act in concert, as 
a party, no doubt that they are a party. But our fellow- 
countrymen may believe us when we say, that this acting in 
concert is nothing more than the result of the unanimity of 
individual opinions on the particular occasions in question. 
ach man acts as an individual Catholic, and not as a meim- 
ber of sonic mysterious organised society. He uses his own 
judement, and acts on his own responsibility. His faith he 
accepts from the Church, because he holds that God has re- 
vesled the Christian religion to that Church; but his politics 
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are his own, and so are the views he entertains as to what are 
the most useful means for insuring spiritual prosperity to any 
branch of the Church in any part ‘of the world. 

In addition to its ‘ Catholic parties,” however, the Papacy 
now works with its ‘‘ Catholic press ;” a thing ‘ quite new to 
its system.” ‘That in former days there were no Catholic 
newspapers and reviews must be admitted, for the obvious 
reason that newspapers and reviews in general are the crea- 
tion of modern times. But to impute it to the Papacy as a 
sort of prooi of its habitual cunning and tyranny that there 

re plenty of Catholic journals nowadays, is something rather 
<m absurd. Journalism, whether in ‘the daily and weekly 
paper, or the monthly aol quarterly review, is clearly the 
phenomenon of the age. Its influence is great; and even 
where it cannot be said to exercise any thing that can be 
called an influence, it is an instrumentality which nen of 
every class and creed must make use of, and do make use of 
very willingly, whenever they have any thing which they 
wish to say in public. And that journalism constitutes a 
very important element in Catholic society, and in the forma- 
tion of the miscellaneous opinions of Catholies, is undeniable. 
We imagine, indeed, that its place in Catholic life is quite as 
important as that whi ich it occupies in secular or Protestant 
lite. Under certain aspects, its place is even more important 
than among other communities. 

But to speak of the Catholic press as an instrument in the 
hands of the P apacy, In any such sense as popular Protestant- 
ism imagines, is in flagrant contradiction to the facts of the 
case. it is as com} pletely the work of individual energy and 
opinion as the & eneral press of Great Britain. Catholic 
newspapers, magazines, and reviews are established by private 
persons, sometimes by the wish of local ecclesiastica iL autho- 
rities, and, no doubt, usually with the good-will of some por- 
tion of the priesthood ; but generally without any thing that 
can be tortured into the shape of authori ity, whether piscopal 
or paj val. We know of but one instance in which the Holy 

»¢ has had any thing to do with the establishment of a pe- 
riodical, namely, that ‘of the Civilia Cattoli cas a pul blication 
Written ‘by the ‘Ttalian Jesuits, and prohibited in his dominions 
by the King of Naples. As for all others, whether in England, 
ireland, I‘rance, Germany, or elsewhere, they are simply the 
daily, wok ly, or monthly expression of the vee of the 
one, two, three, or more writers who contribute to them. 
Every body who knows wh: ut the press is, is aware that the 
formidable and mysterious ‘‘ we” means a very sini all number 
of individuals. In some cases it means practically but one 
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person, the editor being almost the sole writer, and giving 
the tone to every phrase which appears under his sanction, 
There are, indeed, no periodicals which have so little right to 
be considered as ‘* organs” of any community or class as Ca- 
tholic periodicals, Their influence, when they have it, solely 
results from the skill, power, and attainments of their con- 
ductors. Nobody allows them to be the recognised exponent 
of his opimions; nobody considers himself bound by them; 
and nobody hesitates to attack them with the most undis- 
guised expressions of censure or animosity. ‘The mutual an- 
tagonisin, indeed, of Catholic periodicals, both at home and 
abroad, is one of their most striking characteristics. Not 
only do they assail one another with the cordial animosity of 
brothers, but they serve as vehicles for the expression of 
every sort of criticism on the part of correspondents. 

Catholics themselves, indeed, sometimes lament this very 
hearty disunion amongst us, and wonder why people who 
have one faith, and are sincere, and all aim at one end, must 
necessarily disagree in public before censorious observers. 
For our own part, we think this quarrelling among Catholics 
is the most natural thing in the world. It is absurd to expect 
all people to take the same views of things, men, and books, 
We cannot help disagreeing in opinions in private, not because 
we do not care about our religion, but because we do care 
about it. And surely it is much better that we should all of 
us let off our wrath at what we think our fellow-Catholics’ 
mistakes than keep it smouldering in secret. Suppressed 
gout is a far worse complaint than a good fit of that very 
painful and irritating complaint. Only let us disagree like 
gentlemen and Christians, and not fight with daggers but 
fairly ‘have it out” with good old English fisticufis, and the 
cause of truth and charity will benefit rather than be injured 
by the commotion. But whatever be the result of our squab- 
bles and controversies, they are quite suflicient to disprove 
the popular dreams about the ‘‘ Catholic press” as an ‘ organ” 
of the Papacy. Every Catholic conversant with the sub- 
ject knows that the Catholic metropolitan press in [ngland, 
Trance, and Ireland, is the organ of about a dozen or a score 
of individuals, who have not the smallest communication with 
one another, and are most of them laymen, while only one 
of them is a prelate. How irrational, then, to talk of this 
heterogeneous assemblage of writers, all acting on their own 
personal responsibilities, as an instrument employed and “ con- 
secrated” to its own purposes by the Papacy! 

The mischief, however, of the accusation results from the 
aim which is supposed to be pursued under Papal inspirations 
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by this Catholic press. Its one object, we are told, is to 
denationalise all Catholics, to crush out all local feelings, to 
override the episcopal authority, and ultimately to substitute 
despotism for constitutional liberty wherever this last is to 
be found. Such is the “ consecrated” Ultramontanism of the 
newspapers and reviews of the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven. Ireland especially is selected as the spot where 
some of these pernicious aims are being carried out, and also 
as the country which is supposed to be offering a very de- 
cided resistance to the novel claims of the Holy See. ‘There, 
indeed, it is imagined that the Pope finds the greatest difli- 
culty in annulling the rights of the episcopate, and converting 
ali Bishops into mere ‘ ecclesiastical prefects.” 

How, and by the misunderstanding of what facts, this 
theory as to the modern action of the Papacy has been de- 
vised in the brain of the writer before us, and in those of 
the many [English writers who have given utterance to similar 
ideas, it is not difficult to comprehend. ‘There are no errors 
more marked than those which mistake a part of the truth 
for the whole truth, and no misunderstandings of a man’s cha- 
racter so complete as those which result from an interpretation 
of his actual doings based on an incorrect conception of his 
motives and principles. That the tendency of supreme eccle- 
siastical action ‘is * ultramontane,” we do not deny; or that 
it is * denationalising ;” or that it has in some cases unspar- 
ingly rooted out local customs and disregarded local prepos- 
sessions; or, again, that it has adopted a certain policy in 
Treland which has encountered a certain amount of opposition 
from ecclesiastics of a different school. It is further true 
that the tone of the Catholic press has been as a whole in 
favour of these *‘ moves,” as the world imagines them, in the 
Papal game. That the Holy See has shown any preference 
for political despotism above constitutionalism, we, however, 
entirely deny. It has done nothing either one way or the 
other, carrying out most consistently the principles of theo- 
logians, that while ‘‘ government,” as such, is of divine insti- 
tution, forms of government are to be determined by the 
circumstances of each country. ‘That some writers of the Ca- 
tholic press have gone much farther than this, we admit, and 
with sorrow. A sympathy with despotism, as such, and a per- 
sonal spite against constitutional freedom, has been exhibited 
in some quarters, and is still rampant in such publications as 
follow the lead of the Univers. But these fawnings upon tri- 
umphant despotism have almost invariably proceeded from 
laymen, and they are without sanction from theological au- 
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thorities of any weight. Let us, however, see what is the 
real nature of the facts we have admitted. 

First in prominence in the series of charges popularly 
brought against the ‘‘ system of the Papacy,” is its supposed 
determination to denationalise all Catholics. In the sense in 
which Protestants understand this statement, it is totally in- 
correct. ‘There is no inherent antagonism between modern 
ultramontane Catholicism, reasonably understood, and the sin- 
cerest patriotism. ‘Lhe aim of the Church, no doubt, is to 
destroy any thing approaching to the idea that one religion ; 1s 
best for one country and another for another; or that the 
voice of the secular government is to be listened to for a mo- 
ment when it attempts to dictate to a man’s conscience in 
matters of revelation. Moreover, we admit that what is called 
the ‘‘ policy of Rome” nowadays is to discountenance all 
remnants of the old French theories which gave the temporal 
sovereign a sort of right to control the acts of the Pope in 
matters spiritual. But it always was the policy of Lome to 
do this. ‘The only new feature in later times is this, that the 
almost unanimous voice of the influential laity and of the 
press is in favour of these claims of the Holy See to perfect 
independence of action. 

Yet how is this inconsistent with the most devoted loyalty 
to the institutions of one’s own country, and a love for civil 
and political freedom of an unquenchable fervour? Surely 
a man may appreciate the social and political blessings which 
he enjoys as an englishman, honour the many great qualities 
which he perceives in his fellow-countrymen, ‘and rejoice that 
he is one of sucha race, and yet utterly reject the notion that 
an Englishman has a sort of right to a religion of his own, 
and that the Imperial P arliament has any claims to interpret 
Scripture, Surely a man may venerate a Pope who lives in 
Italy, and yet preter English institutions to Italian institutions 
for his own country. That the Catholic press generally are 
devoted to an unpatriotic denationalising of the Catholic mind, 
under an inspiration from Rome, is not the fact. Who are 
the leading men in France who unite ultramontane views to 
high character and literary ac complishments / ? Of all such, a 
very small portion are ple dged to an admiration for political 
despotism ; while as a class the ‘y are thorough Frenchmen, and 
are as loyal to their beloved France as to their religious faith. 
Can there be any question as to the loyalty or the Catholicism 
of such men as Montalembert, Lacordaire, De Broglie, or 
De Falloux ? 

In England and Ireland, no doubt, a certain amount of 
irritation arising from past persecution still lingers in some 
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minds, and interferes with their cordial appreciation of the 
advantages which Catholicism itself derives from the practical 
freedom it enjoys under the British constitution. But is not 
this natural? Considering how we have been treated for 
centuries past, and considering further that every man feels 
where his own shoe pinches, while he is unconscious of his 
neighbour's sufferings, how could it be otherwise? We are 
incessantly told that we are disloyal, that we must be disloyal ; 
that we cannot maintain that the Queen has no right to dic- 
tate to the Pope about the affairs of our souls without dis- 
respect to the royal authority; and that because the Pope is 
an Italian sovereign, we had rather be Italians under a foreign 
despotism than Englishmen with a House of Commons and a 
free press. Is not this enough to keep many minds in a state 
of perpetual irritability ? Is it not most provoking to be 
told that we are what we are not, and that we should like to 
introduce customs and a political action into our country 
which we heartily dislike, and should regard as a fatal cala- 
mity if introduced into England ? 

‘Now and then, again, the Protestant new spaper press, with 
the multitude who believe its accounts of Catholic affairs, are 
so kind as to interest themselves in behalf of some local rights 
and feelings which it is supposed are ruthlessly trampled upon 
by the Roman authorities in the carrying-out this new anti- 
national policy. For instance, much has been said about the 
abolition of the French Breviary as the office-book of the 
French clergy, and the substitution of the Roman Breviary, 
which was represented as a piece of insulting ultramontane 
tyranny. Yet it was through the solicitations of a very large 
and influential body of Frenchmen that this very change was 
finally carried out, and not until the national movement in 
favour of a uniformity with the rest of Catholic Europe was 
so unmistakable, that for the sake of all parties it was desir- 
able that the Bishops should be strengthened by the inter- 
vention of Rome. Setting aside all questions as to the com- 
parative merits of the two Lreviaries, there can be no doubt 
that in its origin the Parisian Breviary was connected with 
ideas towards Rome which the French Church as a body has 
now definitely repudiated. It was the symbol of a spirit, not 
French and patriotic, but anti-Roman. The French clergy 
have learnt now that to be French and patriotic is a very 
cood thing, and to be anti-Roman is a very bad thing; and 
still further, that there is no natural connection between 
the two principles. We repeat, that the authorities of Rome 
have never shown any disposition to disregard the personal 
feelings and habits of Catholics of any country, when those 
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feelings and habits have been simply local and national, and 
not distinetly schismatical in their tendency, or glaringly in- 
consistent with a healihy state of religion and discipline. 

“very country follows its own fashions in matters of devo- 
tion and practice, not only unhindered, but applauded. When 
efforts are made to denationalise religion in details of this 
kind, they are the result of the mistaken enthusiasm of the 
residents themselves, and do not emanate from any authorita- 
tive source of centralisation. 

Iunglish Protestants are, for instance, taught to believe 
that a system of episcopal appointments has for some time 
been going on in Ireland with the sole object of trampling 
upon the rights of the Irish episcopate. According to pre- 
vious usage, ywhen a vacancy occurs three names are sent to 
Rome by the local clergy, from which the supreme authority 
is to choose a successor. And for some years past it has 
usually, but not always, happened that not one of the three 
named has been selected. ‘This is taken as a proof of Roman 
tyranny and despotic centralisation. Yet who that knows 
what was the internal condition of Irish Catholicisi for some 
time past, is not aware that the cause of this disregard of 
local selections was entirely different? Without throwing 
any slight upon the Irish clergy generally, it is notorious that 
the effect of religious persecution was to reduce the pro- 
prieties, externals, and customs of religious worship in Ire- 
land toa very low ebb. ‘The state of things, in fact, urgently 
demanded a change. Now, rightly cr wrongly, it has been 
often considered that the restoration of discipline would be 
more eflicaciously carried out by some other clergyman—bet- 
ter informed, or younger in years—than any of the three sent 
up by the diocesan priests. As to throwing overboard their 
nominees, with the sole object of affronting or snubbing them, 
or of showing contempt for their personal predilections, the 
accusation is simply untrue. The Pope’s aim has been the 
appointment of efficient Bishops, and none other. <As for the 
idea that the new prelates have been chosen because they 
were distinguished for their “ sectarian animosity,” as people 

say, or because they were more ultramontane than learned, or 
were opposed to the spiritual enlightenment of their people, 

their characters effectually dispose. of the idea. Of the whole 
number, three may be named as specially known to the gene- 
ral public by their writings or acts. ‘There is Dr. Dixon, 

the author of the most learned book on the Scriptures which 
has been published in the English language; Dr. M‘Kvilly, 
who published not two years ago an excellent exposition and 
commentary on the New- Testament Epistles with the pro- 
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fessed aim of propagating the study of the Bible among the 
Catholic laity ; and Dr. Moriarty, on whose evidence the May- 
nooth commissioners founded some of the most important 
portions of their report. Those who take Dr. Moriarty to be 
i specimen of the fiery anti-national fanaticism which the 
Pope is supposed to love so dearly, should be reminded that 
he is the identical Bishop who made the well-known speech 
the other day at Valentia, when the laying down of the ‘Trans- 
atlantic cable was commenced. We can only say, if Dr. 
Moriarty is to be regarded as a type of the illiberal, sectarian, 
anti-national Ultramontanism of the day, then there is no ra- 
tional meaning left to human language. It further happens 
that each one of these prelates was a man of remarkable popu- 
larity among all his fellow-countrymen who knew him. 
There is no truth, indeed, in the belief that the Holy See 
wishes to quarrel either with the secular government, with 
a local episcopacy, or with its spiritual subjects, any where. 
We do not think a single instance can be named in which 
Rome has done that which has given offence to the secular 
power without some evident reason connected with the well- 
being of Catholics, And that, asa rule, she cautiously avoids 
doing what will place her in antagonism with the State until 
forced to do it, is a statement which will be borne out by all 
who are acquainted with her history. The establishment of 
the English hierarchy is a notable case in point. It is certain 
that the disturbance which it created in this kingdom was 
wholly unanticipated. It was believed at Rome that the 
whole affair would be taken as an ordinary natural step in the 
progress of the Catholic Church in England, and as a neces- 


Act placed her children on terms of equality with t 
fellow-countrymen. And, curiously enough, the words of 
Lord John Russell himself were taken as an encouragement 
to the very act which he was the foremost to assail when com- 
pleted. What would have been done had the “ aggression” 
hubbub been foreseen, we cannot pretend to say; but that it 
Was not foreseen is certain. 

The inconsistency with which this and other recent acts 
of the Papacy are pointed to as a proof of the anti-episcopal 
character of Roman “ Ultramontanism” is amusing enough. 
The Pope wants, it is said, to turn all Bishops into “ eccle- 
siastical prefects.” If so, why did he convert the old Vicars- 
Apostolic into local Bishops? and why is the new hierarchy 
every year gradually raising up the structure of a local and 
national Church, under the express sanction of the Holy See? 
The two ideas are in palpable contradiction. That Rome will 
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not hear of any episcopal action against the Papal power is 
most true; but if she would, where would be the Papal su- 
premacy ? where our Catholic unity 2?» When Pope and Bishop 
disagree, who is to decide? If we refuse to say that the ope 
must be the supreme, we cease to be Catholics. If a Bishop 
who recognises the rights of the Pope as above his own is an 
* ecclesiastical prefect,” then Catholic Bishops always were, 
or always ought to have been, “‘ ecclesiastical prefects.” 

That the secular power in every country will have to 
admit and recognise this dependence of local Bishops en a 
Roman Pontiff more distinctly than in some former ages, is 
probable; and it is as gratifying as it is probable. But this 
more practical recognition of the Roman supremacy is the 
result, not of a peculiarly aggressive and ultramontane spirit 
in the court of Rome, but of the one grand change which has 
come over the mind of Christendom on the subject of eccle- 
siastical establishments ; a change whose influence on Catholics 
as well as Protestants is not yet fully apparent, but which we 
believe will be of the most profound and extensive descrip- 
tion. ‘The increased independence in the action of the Church 
is one of its consequences already visible. ‘The moment the 
Church ceases to be paid by the State, or to hold large terri- 
torial possessions, or to possess a certain political status, that 
instant she resumes her inalienable original system of action 
in its full vigour. And we need hardly remind an intelligent 
Protestant that this system is fundamentally an episcopal ac- 
tion, controlled by, and responsible to, a supreme head. 

Nay, the very advances in material civilisation tend directly 
to assist the action of the supreme ecclesiastical power through 
every member of the body-corporate. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion that the modern facilities for locomotion and commu- 
nication of intelligence very decidedly facilitate the work- 
ing of the Roman supremacy, as the condition of society 
prevented its full and instantaneous ‘‘ development” in the 
first two or three centuries of the Christian era. ‘To demand, 
therefore, that the administration of internal Church discipline 
shall in no way be affected by the progress of civilisation, is 
about as fair as it would be to forbid Christians to say their 
prayers from printed books because very few people could 
read in the days of the Apostles. 

Among other results which will ultimately issue from the 
modern notions on Church establishments, we, for our own 
part, look to see a predilection for political and social free- 
dom very decidedly increase among Catholics, not only in this 
kingdom, but throughout Christendom in general. ‘The love 
for personal liberty will go hand in hand with the value for 
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Church liberty. That this should be the consequence, we 
might reason: ibly expect from the nature of the case, inas- 
mu ich as there is a natural rel: ationship between the two feel- 
ings. But the course of external circumstances powerfully 
tends that way. Under no despotic government will it be 
so easy to act upon the view that religion gains by being dis- 
connected with the State as it is under a constitution like 
that of Great Britain. In no country in Europe is Catho- 
licism so free, and the action of the Pope and the Bishops so 
unhampered by State interference or secular obstruction of 
any kind, as in this empire of ours. We have our grievances 
still, it is true. Our soldiers, sailors, and poor have not as yet 
the same fair treatment from people in authority which Pro- 
testants enjoy. Still every year sees an amendment; and 
though a minority have alw: ays uphill work in winning their 
rights, we do not despair of seeing a very tolerable equality 
finally established for all creeds. But notwithstanding this 
drawback, it is suicidal folly to attack the British constitution, 
as unfavourable to the free action of the Papacy or to the 
exercise of their spiritual functions by the priesthood and re- 
ligious bodies. Let those who sigh for Continental despot- 
isms ask the. English Catholic episcopate their opinions on the 
matter, and discover whether they have any distaste for the 
rule of Queen Victoria. The bark of English Protestantism 
is noisy, harsh, and stunning; but it is a mere how], after all. 
‘Lhe bite of Continental Catholic sovereignty is silent, calm, 
and secret; but it is a bite nevertheless. 

‘hat Catholicism abroad is frequently identified with the 
‘interests of despotism, is no proof that Catholicism tends to 
make its adherents opponents to political liberty as such, It 
is natural that Catholics should usually embrace the cause 
which at least promises and secures order and government of 
some kind, in opposition to the schemes of wild revolutionists, 
who are in most cases the professed enemies of Catholicism 
and the secret enemies of all religion whatsoever. Again, as 
Catholics we have no tendency to fall in raptures with po- 
litical theories simply because they promise well on paper, 
while all experience tends to show them to be e practically im- 
possible. ‘Lhe Englishman’s love for the practically possible 
is essentially in harmony with the Catholic character; just as 
his veneration for law and authority as such, and irrespective 
of the personal character of individual officials, is a type of 
the Catholic’s regard for ecclesiastical law and authority apart 
from the merits or demerits of those who administer the laws 
and possess the authority. Heartily as we love the freedom 
of British constitutionalism, we cannot help seeing that in 
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many parts of the world it would be a practical impossibility. 
A system carried out in a northern climate, among a people 
devoted to commerce, and possessing a profounder vencration 
for aristocracy, and for the traditions of the past, than any other 
Ituropean race, and by the instrumentality of the only peer- 
age in the world which has retained what is good and real in 
the old feudal system without its effete and accidental pecu- 
liarities,—such a system, we repeat, is impossible in countries 
where not one of these elements is in existence. That in- 
telligent Catholics should therefore discountenance the ex- 
travagances of foolish propagandists, who fancy that human 
life is not worth having except under a king, lords, and 
commons of the British type, is very reasonable ; ; and in no 
degree implies a want of value for constitutionalism in coun- 
tries where it is practicable. Is a gentleman insensible to 
the merits of a good education, a relined taste, and an ex- 
ecllent library, because he holds it visionary to look for these 
advantages in the case of farm-servants and bricklayers’ 
labourers? How unfair, then, to impute to us English and 
Irish Catholics a disloyalty to freedom because we think 
Inglish self-government a hopeless dream in the burning 
South, or still more burning Kast! 

A word or two more as to this new repetition before us 
of the old theory on Rome’s hatred to reformers, and of the 
craft with which at the same time she adopts their sugges- 
tions, That men in office, whether laymen or ecclesiastics, 
are often slow and unwilling to change, is undeniable. That 
reformers have hard work to secure a favourable regard from 
people in power, is equally true. ‘That Rome has denounced 
some ‘‘ reforms” and some “reformers,” is again to be ad- 
mitted. But are ecclesiastical officials the only people slow 
to see the signs of the times? Is it in the least degree true 
that the supreme authority at Rome has habitually shown, 
or does now show, any love for putting down the efforts of 
reformers, so long as their schemes are not absolutely anta- 
gonistic to Catholicism itself? That Rome is slow to lend her 
authority to the private schemes of individuals, is true. But 
who can blame her for this? Considering the immensity of 
the interests involved, and the impossibility of a central go- 
vernment’s knowing much of local details until after long in- 
vestigation, every law of prudence suggests the wisdom of 
throwing the onus probandi and the chief burden of work 
on indiv viduals, so that if they fail, they, and not the honour 
of the Church, should suffer in reputation. 

Rome, it is said, and has been often said, anathematised 
Iuuther ; but made haste to purge herself from Popes and 
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Cardinals like Leo. Our reply is, that she could not help 
anathcmatising Luther; and that there existed and laboured 
within her fold hundreds of prelates, priests, and laymen far 
more zealous for reform than Luther was, inasmuch as they 
began by reforming themselves, and not, as Luther did, by in- 
dulging themselves to the utmost limit of execss. Did Rome 
anathematise men like these 2? Did she not rather elevate them 
to her highest places of power and authority ? 

But Rome repudiated the French Revolution, and now 
copies it in her centralising policy. Really this is a mare’s 
nest. Centralisation the ‘fundamental principle” of the 
Irench Revolution! Centralisation is the aim of every des- 
pot, wherever it is possible; but it is not the principle of 
despotism, whether of an individual or a mob. It was the 
aim of the ancien régime, which the Revolution overthrew, 
quite as distinctively as of the Revolution itself. And as for 
repudiating the French Revolution, who that had the smallest 
regard for religion, morals, or society, did not repudiate it in 
its results? As to adopting a policy of centralisation from 
its example, it did not require eighteen centuries to elapse to 
teach Rome this policy, in the sense in which it really is her 
policy. So far as the principle of the Papal s supremacy de- 
mands it, she has always acted on this policy. If she now 
carries it out with a degree of detail different from those of 
past ages, she has to thank the penny post, the steamboat, 
the railway, and the electric telegraph for the facilities she 
enjoys. When you can send a letter to Rome for a few 
pence, and a message in a few hours, and go yourself in a 
few days, it is natural that ecclesiastical affairs should not 20 
quite so. slowly as of old. And, above all, as we have already 


‘said, it is the separation of Church and State which has helped 


to develop” this centralising system. People who attack 
Church establishments have generally small fondness for Popes 
and Popery; but they may rest assured that there is nobody 
who will benefit more by their success than his Holiness the 
Roman Pontiff. 

Not more correct are the statements of the article on 
which we have commented with respect to Lamennais. In 
the first place, Lamennais excommunicated himself. In the 
second, it was not on any such ground as here represented 
that he refused submission to the Holy See; he became an 
absolute infidel. In the third place, Montalembert and La- 
cordaire are to this day well known for their love of free 
institutions, and on this very ground are regarded with feel- 
ings the reverse of affectionate by the present despotic go- 
vernment of France. In the fourth place, does any Christian 
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man say that to preach “ liberty of conscience” is justifiable 
when it implies that every person has a right in the sight of 
God to choose a religion for himself, rather than to seek 
honestly for that special revelation which God Himself has 
given to mankind? In the domain of secular things, has a 
man aright, as a reasonable being, to believe that two and 
two make five? Is a man responsible to God for his religious 
belief, according to his opportunities, or not? The “ liberty 
of conscience” condemned by Gregory XVI. is that opinion 
avowed long ago by Lord Brougham, that a man is no more 
responsible for his religious belief than for the colour of his 
skin. Is not this equivalent to asserting that man has no 
power of distinguishing truth from falsehood? And is not 
this theory monstrous; nay, the very deliramentum oi the 
Papal Eneyclic ? 

In the matter of the press, again, is not the liberty of 
the press capable of being perverted to the worst purposes ? 
What itinglishman would tolerate the liberty of the native 
press in India just now? The liberty condemned by the 
Pope is liberty degenerated into license. What if Catholic 
Writers taught that ‘alle ‘giance was not due from Catholics to 
Queen Victoria, would an English jury hesitate to condemn 
them for treason on any abstract theories about the liberty 
of speech inherent in ‘all mankind? Not for a moment. 
Liberty is admirable, whether in the press or elsewhere; but 
license is detestable, and is never tolerated by any power that 
can stop it. It is often difficult to say where liberty ends 
and license begins; and moreover it is “often better to leave 
a certain amount of license unchecked, as a safety valve, or 
for some other good reason. But that there is a fundamental 
difference between the liberty of speech claimed by a loyal 
subject and the license of a secret revolutionist, none will 
deny. And it is most unjust to interpret a condemnation 
directed against the latter into a censure which practice 
shows was not intendcd against the former. 








ON BELIEF IN REPUTED MIRACLES. 


Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta, ex Rituali Romano. De 
Sacramento Baptism. 


A warm heart is a very good thing; but the same cannot be 
said of a hot head. There are Pn of public feeling 
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when the statement of the most obvious truths of reasoning 
creates almost as much sensation in some minds as would a 
denial of the plainest duties in morals. Some such sensation 
has, we believe, been aroused in a few quarters by the very 
elementary and undeniable principles on the subject of the 
evidence in favour of reputed miracles put forth in our last 
Number. Not that we mean any thing so uncivil to — 
who have objected to our statements, whether in public o 
private, as to imply that they belong to the hot-headed fra. 
ternity. In most instances this would be an imputation as 
untrue as it would be impertinent. We only mean that the 
warmth of their piety has for the occasion transfused itself 
into the region of their understanding; and that on a subject 
which perhaps above all others requires to be handled with calm 
self-possession, they have allowed the decision of their cool 
judgment to be modified by the zeal of their ardent feclings. 
The state of popular Catholic fecling is, indeed, jus st such 
as to lead an observer to expect some little hubbub at the 
simple statement of the common-sense and strictly theological 
view on the subject of miracles. For the last fifteen years or 
more, the surface of the English Catholic mind has moved in 
a direction directly opposed to that to which it tended at a 
previous date. ‘There has existed amongst us a strong reac- 
tion against the wretched old semi-Protestant state of feeling, 
when a habit was too prevalent of trying all things, not by a 
sensible and theological test, but by the standard of the lowest 
Protestant criticism. ‘To what an extent this unhappy system 
had got hold_of certain influential portions of our body, we 
need not now inquire. Every body knows and admits the 
fact. At last a new spirit arose, and soon made itself practi- 
cally felt. People began to discover that this system was 
acceptable neither to God nor man. It was contrary to piety 
and to common sense; and all it gained from Protestants was 
an offensive and insulting patronising, or an unconcealed con- 
tempt. The new ideas were accepted and propagated by men 
of ail classes ; priests and laity, old Catholics and converts, all 
helped to swell the stream of minds which had determined to 
be thoroughly Catholic at all risks, and with whatever varia- 
tions of opinion in matters of detail among themselves. ‘The 
large influx of converts naturally assisted the course of the 
current. Men did not give up so much in order to embrace 
a new religion by halves ; and it was only what might have 
been expected, when among those few who considered that 
Catholic orthodoxy consisted in pushing every thing they 
adopted to an extreme was found a certain number of ex- 
disciples of the Oxford school. 
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Among the various features of the new school of Catho- 
lies, and also among its best, was its resolute upholding of the 
principle, that if a miracle is true, the ridicule of Protestants 
is no reason for doubting it or concealing it. People began 
to see that timidity in applying the rules of evidence to pro- 
fessed supernatur: il events, mer rely because these events were 
singular, or unexpected, or calculated to make an unbelieving 
ecneration scofi, was thoroughly un-Catholic, and as such to 
be systematically disowned. ‘Ihat any age should cordially 
take: up such views as these with all the zeal of an ave of 
reviv: al, and never carry thein into exaggeration, was of course 
out of the question. “Lhe opinions of an epoch are but the 
averegate of the opinions of individuals; and who is there who 
does not more or less run into an extreme in carrying out any 
principle of whose truth he has been but lately convinced ? 

Accordingly, we think it cannot be doubted that the laws 
of right reason and the wise cautions of accurate theology 
have not always been sufliciently regarded by the nopular 
mind in the formation of its opinions on the subject of super- 
natural events. We say expressly the popular mind, because 
this is generally a very ‘different thing from that of the bulk 
of those who are really well informed on the subject, but 
whose inclination it is to be silent when others cannot but 
speak, A certain amount of inaccurate ees. repre- 
senting an equally confused condition of ideas, has shtaied 
@ currency in our superficial literature, and in the common 
arguments of a certain class of minds, which will not bear in- 
vestigation, and which is really at variance with the most ob- 
vious principles of Catholic theology. ‘The evils which result 
from this state of mind are naturally not obvious to those 
who encourage it; but they are nevertheless evident to many 
others, and not a few share our opinion that they are of a 
most dangerous and prolific character. 

The ideas to which we may specially point as characteristic 
of a certain condition of religious feeling are these: that when 
a report is spread that such ‘and such a miraculous event has 
taken place, it is more likely than not that the report is per- 
fectly correct ; that it indicates a “ pious” mind to be disposed 
to believe, not merely in some miracles, but in any miraculous 
report before the process of investigation has taken place; 
and thirdly, that it is a want of the theological virtue of ‘“ Di- 
vine faith” which sometimes makes Catholics habitually sus- 
picious of miraculous stories, and generally prevents Protest- 
ants, however good and candid, from regarding the external 
evidences of Catholicism as absolutely convincing. 

‘The first of these three ideas arises from an oversight of 
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the elementary principles of all reasoning. Because a thing 
may happen, we are not justified in believing that it probably 
will happen. And the same of any supposed past event 
whose reality or fictitiousness is not yet known to us. The 
fact that Almighty God has often worked miracles, and does 
now work them, only proves, in the case of a report we have 
not yet examined, that the report may be correct. It merely 
disposes of the objection that the story cannot be true, and is 
therefore not worth a second thought under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. ‘This, in fact, is the Catholic’s argument 
with the Protestant who believes in the Bible. The Bible 
says that God has worked some miracles; moreover it pro- 
mises a continuance of miracles under the Christian dispen- 
sation, without making any definite limitations as to the 
duration of the miraculous period. In the absence of this 
limitation to the original promise, the Catholic argues that 
it is probable that some miracles will be wrought in all ages ; 
and he calls on the Protestant to show why the power should 
have ceased. ‘The Protestant, on the other hand, assumes 
that the original promise was limited; though this is a mere 
assumption. In approaching the evidence of any number of 
reputed miracles, there is, therefore, this difference between 
the Catholic and the Protestant: the former starts with the 
belief that among a large collection some one or more are 
probably true, from the nature of the case; the latter does 
not see the smallest @ priori probability that any single one 
of the whole is a genuine supernatural event. 

But when the Catholic proceeds to the detailed examina- 
tion of each case individually, he cannot forget that the ques- 
tion before him is purely and entirely one of human testi- 
mony. He expects beforehand that, as a matter of fact, he 
will tind the evidence in favour of one or more of the reports 
before him to be trustworthy; but while he is examining 
each particular case he has no bias in favour of that parti- 
cular instance, merely because he knows that probably some 
of the cases are true, and that this special case may be of 
that class. His bias, whether for or against a report, previous 
to his examination is determined by his knowledge of the 
average value of similar reports in cases which have been in- 
vestigated. If he knows that as a rule experience shows that 
out of six reports of supernatural agency five usually prove 
incorrect, he approaches the investigation of any fresh one 
with the recollection of the past before his mind, and he holds 
that the chances are five to one against this new case until it 
is inquired into. The whole question before him is one of 
fact,—of external, visible, physical fact,—to be determined by 
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the same laws of evidence which would determine the rea- 
lity of any ordinary physical fact, where there was no ques- 
tion of the supernatural at all involved. The circumstance 
that 7/it proves true it will call forth the profoundest ex- 
pressions of his devotion and love to God, does not in the 
least affect the value of the evidence whether it zs true: 
he is not concerned with the acts of Almighty God at all 
until the examination is concluded; he is concerned only with 
man, and his capacities for giving correct evidence in cases of 
the description before him. Nor has he any right to allow 
his judgment to be warped by his wish to find the supposed 
miracle a real miracle. ‘The question, what he would dike 
Almighty God to have done, ought not to bias him in his 
inquiries as to what God fas done. God is Himself the only 
judge when a miracle shall be wrought, and of what kind it 
shall be; and for us, when we hear it said that such and such 
a marvel is reported, to jump to the conclusion that most 
likely it is true because we love to believe in miracles, is to 
arrogate to ourselves the privileges of Omnipotence, and to 
make our finite understandings and wayward feeling the 
measure of the acts of God and the controllers of His will, 
But further, it is imagined by some persons that a predispo- 
sition to believe the truth of a reputed miracle is an indication 
of ** piety.” Yet is not this simply to confound two acts of the 
mind which are totally distinct, and, in fact, to confuse the 
effect with the cause? Piety is a virtue which has God for its 
object, or the words and actions of God, and, in a lower degree, 
all things venerable and holy. It is pious to venerate the Serip- 
tures, the Saints, the Blessed Virgin, and the material objects 
which have been the instruments of Divine agencies—such as 
the wood of the cross on which our Lord died. So also we 
speak of “ filial piety,” and of patriotism as a thing akin to 
ee. So, further, it is pious to believe in miracles as things 
which do occur, because we know that our Blessed Lord has 
promised to work them through the instrumentality of His 
Church. And when we have learnt that in this or that parti- 
cular instance He has thus broken through the laws of nature 
for purposes of His own, it is pious to regard the event with 
awe, gratitude, and love. But it is not pious to assume be- 
forehand, merely because rumour says so, that the acts of the 
Almighty are of one kind and not of another, as if the honour 
of God depended upon the correctness of the gossip of well- 
meaning people. We might as reasonably imagine that it is 
“ nious” to believe that a doubtful text was in the original 
Greek of the New Testament rather than that it is an inter- 
polation. Piety follows truth; it does not decide what is and 
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what is not truth. When it attempts to anticipate the course 
of Divine Providence it degenerates into superstition, and, 
like most good things when perverted, becomes an agent dis- 
astrous to the cause which it desires to uphold. 

By a similar misuse of terms and confounding of things 
different, the subject of ‘* Divine faith” is frequently intro- 
duced into discussions as to the reality of some supposed 
supernatural event. A man hesitates to accept the evidence 
of some reported cure, for instance, as proving either that it 
really did take place, or that, if it did take place, it is to be 
attributed to a supernatural agency; and people shrug their 
shoulders, or whisper in secret, or say with open coolness, 
that it is because he wants faith that he doubts or disbelieves. 
Much of this error, to set aside its extreme uncharitableness,— 
and there is a great deal of uncharitableness to be found among 
people who have some piety and very little sense,—much of 
this error results from a forgetfulness of the different meanings 
attached to the words ‘ belief, ’ * believing,’ and ¢ faith,’ in the 
English language, as used popularly and theologically. The 
word ‘ belief? is used sometimes to express an uncertain de- 
gree of knowledge; sometimes as a synonym for that ‘ faith’ 
which is a theological virtue infused into the soul, and which 
the Church teaches the catechumen to ask at her hands when 
he comes for baptism: Quid petis ab ecclesia Dei ?—Lidem. 
The difference between the two meanings of the words is 
recognised in the creeds themselves: ‘* | believe iz God,” is 
the expression of Divine faith as distinguished from the “ | 
believe, or I know, that there is a God,” which is the result 
of human. science. 

_ We say that we know such and such a thing to be true 
when we have it on the evidence of our senses and experience, 
or when the proof that it has taken place or exists is perfect 
and unanswerable. We say, again, we believe it is true when 
the evidence is only partially satisfactory. Knowledge and 
belief both follow upon proofs, on the value of which it is 
the office of the natural reason to decide. So also faith in 
God, in the Gospel, and in the Church as His appointed instru- 
inent for our salvation, in the order of logic follows after proof 
that there zs a God, and that the Gospel is a true revelation, 
and that He has set up a Church,—on ali which it is the duty 
of reason to decide; but the Catholic’s faith ix God and the 
Church is the result of a special grace, infused into his soul, 
sought and given in baptism. Of course this statement does 
not “imply that the natural reason is never illuminated by 
God in its study of the evidences of natural and revealed re- 
ligion and of the claims of the Catholic Church; nor does it 
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presume to limit the gifts of God in any way whatsoever. It 
merely calls attention to the impropriety of imputing a dif- 
ference of opinion as to a matter of evidence to the want of 
a special sacramental grace. 

Some persons, for instance, hold that because a man or 
a woman is devout and also not idiotic, therefore he or she 
will be a competent witness as to a matter of fact, and espe- 
cially when a miraculous story is in question. Others, on 
the contrary, hold that people with very strict notions on 
morals have often extremely loose notions on the subject of 
evidence, and that a man may spend half his time in prayer 
and yet not be able to repeat the plainest statement without 
some variation or other. In any particular case, accordingly, 
the two classes would come to very different conclusions as 
to the unexamined testimony of the average run of devout 
persons. Lut how unfair, how absurd, to call this a matter 
of faith; or to suppose that it is a want of confidence in God, 
or of love for the real displays of His Omnipotence, or of 
value for true piety and devotion, which makes the better 
class sceptical in cases where the former are convinced! 

The same may be said of the reproaches sometimes ad- 
dressed to Protestants who are not convinced by those evi- 
dences of the exclusive claims of Catholicism which we 
hold to be so convincing. When persons of this class are 
told that it is a want of faith which prevents their seeing the 
cogency of proofs in themselves abundantly clear, their whole 
nature revolts against the charge, and they consider that we 
are converting an argument into an accusation. Undoubtedly 
it is a fact that they have not Divine faith in the Catholic 
Church, and accordingly they are unconvinced of her claims. 
But the question between us and them is of a preliminary 
nature. It is a question of evidence and natural reasoning. 
Whatever may be the cause of a Protestant’s inability to 
perceive the weight of argument in favour of the Church, 
whether it is a moral or a purely intellectual inability, it still 
remains a question of argument and knowledge. We may 
think him very stupid, or very perverse, or very ignorant, or 
very worldly, or very proud; but to turn upon him and tell 
him that, standing cutside the Church, he cannot see her 
claims because he has not a gift which he would have if he 
were within her, instead of tending to convince him, serves 
rather to increase his idea that, however devout and learned 
Catholics may be, the use of ‘he reasoning faculty is cer- 
tainly not one of their privileges. 

We have expressed a conviction, that the readiness with 
which a class of minds accepts almost every thing that pre- 
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tends to be a miraculous report, is a thing eminently dan- 
gerous to many persons both within and without the Church. 
‘And we think that no one can study the unchangeable 
laws of the human character, or the peculiar aspect of the 
popular religionism of the day, without sharing our appre- 
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hensions of the evils that must result from a_ headlong 
rashness in regard to matters which profess to be superna- 
tural. We grant that the majority of a and still more of 
women, do not feel acutely on the subject of logical proof, 
whether in religion or any ‘other subject. Consequently, so 
far as the multitude is concerned, there is no great tendency 
to religious scepticism, generated by the fact that most people 
know very little about the laws of evidence or probability. 
This, however, is only to be admitted on the hypothesis that 
the unreasoning majority are not practically led by the rea- 
soning minority ; an hypothesis not to be acquiesced i in. In 
matters of religion, as in almost all other questions, it is 
the few who ultimately rule their fellow-creatures ; so that 
whatever tends to the confirming or creation of religious 
scepticism in the few, tends directly to the destruction of the 
religion of the many. Circumstances may, in some instances, 
partially neutralise their influence; but, as a rule, that influ- 
ence will practically triumph, and i in all cases it will produce 
some considerable effects. 

Can it be doubted, then, that the bare suspicion that relli- 
gious persons in general are habitually disposed to propagate 
miraculous reports on evidence of a doubtful character, has 
a‘ direct tendency to shake belief in all evidence of the super- 
natural? Jet us not forget that the miraculous evidence we 
have for the truth of religion comes almost entirely through 
the hands of devout and sincere Christians. Whatever tends 
to injure their credit, not as morally honest men, but as in- 
tellectually acute critics, is just so much injury to the most 

sacred of all causes. It is admitted that “ pious frauds” are 
ultimately productive of deadly mischief to the views which 
they are designed to promote. But it is equally true that 
pious credulity i is even more destructive in its consequences. 
The discovery of a fraud is merely the discovery that this or 
that person is a rogue; and we all know that rogues are not 
to be believed. But the prevalence of rash belief among 
honest and religious men tends to diminish confidence in all 
evidence whatsoever. If you find that honesty is no guaran- 
tee for the exercise of caution in the interpretation of myste- 
rious events, and that men who would not for the world tell a 
lie are blind to the dangers of carelessly repeating the care- 
less statements of other “people, where are you safe? Every 
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thing that we know of Christianity rests ultimately upon his- 
torical evidence of some kind or other, except so far as it is 
the subject of direct spiritual communication from God to the 
individual soul. Destroy the evidence for the Resurrection, 
and you destroy Christianity. And we submit to those who 
think no harm is done by professing a belief in supernatural 
reports without a rigid examination, that they are justify- 
ing a practice which inevitably will injure the proofs of that 
greatest of miracles itself. Confidence in the truth of God 
is one of the first duties which follows upon a recognition of 
His existence ; but a want of confidence in man as a compe- 
tent interpreter and narrator of extraordinary events, is one of 
the first results of a knowledge of what men are. And when 
we see a forgetfulness of this difference between the value of 
Divine and human testimony, and faith in the power of God 
confounded with confidence in the ordinary run of popular 
reports, many and many a mind is struck with terror lest it 
should be the victim of some gigantic error, and with a fear 
that, after all, there should be no such a thing as religious 
truth in the world. 

That an immense amount of vague scepticism and positive 
infidelity has been produced outside the Church by the laxity 
with which the ignorant multitude run gaping after every 
thing that pretends to be an exception to natural events, we can 
entertain no manner of doubt of. Not that unbelievers care 
for the opinions of the multitude ; but that they suspect the 
intelligent few of a careless acquiescence in popular supersti- 
tions from notions that they do no harm, and that it is a pity 
to discountenance the errors of the ignorant when they hap- 
pily take a devout turn. But within the Church, who has 
not noticed one universal feature in the best ascetic writings 
and in the lives of the saints, namely, the urgency of warnings 
against temptations against faith, and the frightful power of 
those temptations in innumerable cases? Now these tempta- 
tions are not, as a rule, concerned with this or that peculiar 
theological difficulty,— —though no doubt the temptation may 
especially fasten itself on one particular truth as representing 
the whole edifice of the faith,—they are temptations to ques- 
tion the reality of the entire fabric of revelation; horrible 
fears lest it should all prove a mistake; doubts, not of the 
honesty and goodness of the average class of Christians who 
pass for honest and good men, but “of the value of the proofs 
on which every thing logically depends. And here it is that 
they suffer from the rashness with which too many persons 
believe that each report of a supernatural event is probably 
true, merely because it is true that there is a God who does 
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work miracles. If religious people, they think, are now so 
easily misled ; if their piety leads them to overlook the plain- 
est laws of evidence, and to fancy that they are showing want 
of faith in God when they would be really showing only 
want of faith in man,—then who shall say how far this perilous 
credulity has not tinctured the whole mass of evidence for 
revelation itself? Where and when did this credulity first 
begin to display itself? Was human nature different in the 
days of the Apostles from what it is now? Who, then, can 
believe any thing? Who can be sure that he has not been all 
along mistaking the impressions of his own mind for external 
and undeniable realities ? 

Temptations against faith, we must remember, necessarily 
take an apparently reasoning form. If their irrational cha- 
racter were evident, they would cease to be temptations. 
Their power results from the infirmities of that mysterious 
and wonderful compound creature, the human soul clothed 
in a human body. ‘Their force depends upon the existence 
of difficulties, which up to a certain point are difficulties, but 
which are not unanswerable. Such is all moral truth, as dis- 
tinguished from mathematical. ‘There can be no temptations 
to doubt mathematical truths, when the process of logically 
proving them is once completed. Nobody but an insane 
person could be tempted to doubt the truth of Hwelid’s Ele- 
ments. But it is the very essence of a moral truth, that 
something, however slight, can be said against it. The pre- 
ponderance of proof in its favour may be absolutely over- 
whelming; but there is always a something, however small, 
which may be placed in the opposing scale. And it is on this 
something that the mind fastens when it is assailed by temp- 
tations against faith. And we believe that the one difficulty 
which in practice is more often than any other present to the 
pious soul when thus tormented, is the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing what is really true and what is false, owing to the care- 
lessness of many good people in all matters of narrative and 
evidence. 

That the extremest caution is commanded by the expe- 
rience of the past, will not be doubted by those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of religion in such matters. [Every 
generation witnesses fresh proofs of the facility with which 
cases, not of error, but of imposture, are bolstered-up for a 
long period of time, and with a degree of art and perseverance 
scarcely credible when we consider only the unhappy purpose 
to which such labour is devoted. Theological writers and 
chroniclers are full of warnings against rashness in the belief 
even of seemingly well-proved claims, until tests have been 
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applied which to the ordinary mind appear quite unneces- 
sary. Protestant critics naturally seldom know this. They 
usually fancy the Catholic priesthood leagued together in one 
roguish corporation for the invention and propagation of pious 
frauds for the deception of the laity. But Catholics ought to 
know more of the facts of the case. We ought not to forget 
that the laity are far more eager, as a class, to take up su- 
pernatural reports than the clergy; and that in the various 
plausible cases which have been exposed, the clergy have fre- 
quently been the chief instruments of the discovery. ‘That 
men who are thus habitually cautious should have strong 
convictions as to the reality of those cases which do stand a 
searching test, is natural. ‘Those who believe in a large 
number of miracles, are not usually very permanently con- 
vinced of any among the number; while those who, like our- 
selves, are sceptical as to the generality, are the most pro- 
foundly satisfied in the case of the exceptions. 

By way of showing how difficult it is at times to apply 
satisfactory tests to the most plausible pretensions, we may 
conclude by mentioning two instances of more or less recent 
date. One of these is that of Caterina Fevelli, whose story 
has quite lately been in all the newspapers. This woman had 
created an extraordinary sensation in the Papal States by her 
reputation for sanctity, and by certain pretended miracles ; 
and she was assisted in her imposture by various ecclesiastics. 
At length the time of trial came. ‘The whole was proved 
false by the tribunals; and the woman and her confederates 
have been condemned to various terms of imprisonment, some 
of them for the duration of their lives. 

Another remarkable instance is that of the lady in Rome 
some few years ago, whose imposture was discovered, not by 
a sceptical Protestant tribunal or critic, but by the General of 
the Dominicans. This person was supposed to be a woman of 
extraordinary piety, and to have the stigmata. Undoubtedly 
she had inexplicable wounds in her hands. Every caution 
was apparently observed in ascertaining whether these wounds 
were produced by herself, or were the result of supernatural 
power. She was watched in the usual way; and she wore 
thick leather gloves, which were secured with seals in such a 
manner that it was phy sically impossible that she could take 
them off without its being discovered. Still the mysterious 
wounds remained. She was largely believed in by devout 
and reasonable persons, laity and clergy. Among the rest, 
the General of the Franciscans was firmly convinced of the 
truth of the story. He numbered, however, among his friends 
the General of the Dominicans, w ho stoutly adhered to a con- 
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viction that the woman was an impostor. At length he con- 
sented to go with his friend to visit her; and he obtained per- 
mission to have fresh gloves prepared by himself, and to see 
them fixed upon her hands in the usual way. ‘This was done ; 
and in due course of time the hands were again examined. 
The seals were still unbroken, and the wounds, as hitherto, 
fresh and bleeding. But the acute Dominican examined the 
gloves, and laid bare the trickery. Without saying a word 
about his plan, he had had them lined with thin paper, which 
showed that they had been pierced with the finest needle ; 
while the leather itself was of a texture that betrayed no 
signs of the puncture it had undergone. Such was the dis- 
covery of a fraud which defied all ordinary investigations. 
With such warnings before us, how can we be too wary in 
omy credence to any fresh report which may reach our 
ears ? 








ORNSBY’S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


The Life of St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 
By Robert Ornsby, M.A. Burns and Lambert. 


MopERN times have seen but three instances in which the 
natural desire for minute personal knowledge of great men 
has been satisfied by the publication of the record of their 
daily lives, as kept by an attached friend and observer. John- 
son, Bossuet t, and St. Francis of Sales are about as three ex- 

traordinary men as can well be named for the possession of 
intellectual and moral attributes far from common in man- 
kind. ‘To say that three men more unlike one another could 
hardly be mentioned together would be a great exaggeration ; 
but it may safely be said that they resembled each other in 
few points, except in the circumstance that they were all alike 
what we may call “ Boswellised.” What James we ell was 
to the giant Englishman, such was Le Dieu to the ** Eagle of 
Maser - -” and such was Soles Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley, 

to the Saint of Geneva. Of the three, the wonderful French 
controversialist and orator has had the least done for him by 
his worshipper; for Le Dieu is a dull man compared to Bos- 
well and the Bishop of Belley, and did not possess that happy 
art of recording conversations as well as of narrating little 
facts, which make the Life of Johnson and the Esprit de 
St. Francois de Sales two e the most entertaining and in- 
structive books in existence. 
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That a great man’s worshipping biographer should be him- 
self usually a rather small man, is but natural. It is so in all 
ages. From some of those causes which stamp humanity as a 
thing the very reverse of divine, it seldom happens that men 
of strong character and marked abilities can personally coalesce 
on the same terms of habitual and affectionate intimacy that 
are possible between the superior capacity and one decidedly 
its inferior. Accordingly, the reader who is not already ac- 
quainted with the history of the worthy Bishop who chronicled 
the daily life of the Saint, must not be too severe when he 
learns to what stratagems he could condescend in order to 
complete his knowledge of the planet around which he re- 
volved as an attendant satellite. 


“Having made it his business,” says Mr. Ornsby, “ to watch 
Francis, and note down all his sayings and customs, it occurred to 
the good Bishop that it would be extremely interesting to know how 
Francis conducted himself when alone. He resorted to a very sim- 
ple expedient to discover this, which he relates with much naiveté. 
‘I must here tell you one of my tricks. When he came to see me 
at my residence, and to pass his usual octave there, which he never 
failed to do every year, I had purposely made holes in certain places, 
to watch him when he was retired alone in his chamber, to see how he 
carried himself in study, at prayer, in reading, in meditation, in sit- 
ting, in walking, in lying-down, | in rising, in writing, and, to be brief, 
in ‘the most trifling occasions wherein, when alone, one often gives 
oneself liberty. Nevertheless, I never observed him dispense him- 
self from the most exact law of modesty : such he was alone as in 
company, such in company as alone; an equality of bodily de- 
meanor similar to that of his heart. Being alone, he was as com- 
posed as ifin a great assembly. Ifhe was praying, you would have 
said he was in the presence of the angels and of all the blessed. 
Motionless as a dove, and with a countenance full of awe, I even 
took notice, seeing him by himself, whether he crossed his legs, or 
whether he placed his knees over each other, or whether he rested 
his head on his elbow. Never. Always a gravity, accompanied 
with such a sweetness, that filled all those who looked at him with 
love and reverence.’ (Esprit, iv. 1.) For sucha lesson one can for- 
give the good Bishop for his astonishing infringement of the usual 
laws of hospitality and good breeding.” 


We cannot quite agree with Mr. Ornsby in his exculpa- 
tion of such an astonishing piece of impertinence and viola- 
tion of all laws of honour and good feeling; but we can ad- 
mit that the portrait which the Bishop has painted of the 
Saint is all the better for its minute details, although the 
artist did now and then go down on his knees into the dirt in 
its execution. 


Of Mr. Ornsby’s Life we may fairly say that he has given 
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us a very agreeable and interesting volume, full of informa- 
tion, and conveyed in an unaffected and pleasant style. ‘The 
book does not pretend to be otherwise than compiled from 
already-published sources; but it furnishes the general reader 
with a large amount of detail and historical anecdote not al- 
ways accessible. We shall be surprised if it does not prove 
one of the most popular of the series to which it belongs. 

About a third of the volume consists of an appendix con- 
taining extracts from the Bishop of Belley’s “sprit; very 
interesting, and serving to throw additional light on the cha- 
racter of one who was one of the wisest of men as well as 
one of the most attractive of Saints. The warm-hearted sim- 
plicity with which the Bishop chronicles anecdotes which tell 
against himself, is a guarantee for the general fidelity of his 
story. Indeed, notwithstanding his abominable impertinence 
in looking through holes in the wall at his friend in his hours 
of privacy, it is impossible to help a very kindly feeling to- 
wards him. ‘The following is a characteristic specimen of his 
honesty : 


**T entertained so high an esteem of him, that all his ways en- 
chanted me. I took it into my head to imitate his style of preach- 
ing. Do not imagine, however, that I aspired to imitate him in the 
height of his thoughts, in the profundity of his doctrine, in the power 
of his reasoning,-in the soundness of his judgment, in the tenderness 
of his language, in the perfect order and connection which reigned 
in his sermons, and in that incomparable sweetness which could re- 
move the very rocks from their foundations. All that was beyond 
my reach. I was like those flies which, unable to walk on tle po- 
lished surface of a mirror, betake themselves to the frame. I amused 
myself, and, as you will hear, I deceived myself, in striving to adopt 
his. external action, his gestures, and pronunciation. In him all this 
was slow and quiet; mine being naturally the reverse, I underwent 
so strange a metamorphosis, that no one would have known me; it 
was no longer I myself. I had spoilt my own original, to make a 
very bad copy of him whom I wished to imitate. Our Saint, who 
had been informed of all this proceeding, said to me one day, after 
making approaches to the subject for some time, ‘* Apropos to ser- 
mons, I have heard a piece of news: I am told you have taken a 
fancy to mimic the Bishop of Geneva’s preaching.’ I defended my- 
self from this charge by replying, “* Well, and have I chosen so bad 
a pattern after all? Do you not think he preaches better than I 
do?’ “Ah! come,” he rejoined, ‘here is a personal attack. Well, 
certainly, he does not preach ill; but the worst is, that | am told 
that you imitate him so badly, that people can make nothing of it 
but a very imperfect attempt, which spoils the Bishop of Belley, 
without representing the Bishop of Geneva; so that it would be 
necessary to follow the example of that bad painter, who used to 
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write the names of the persons whose portraits he had taken under 
the faces he had daubed.”  ‘* Let him alone,” I retorted, “and you 
will see that by degrees he will rise from the rank of apprentice to 
that of a master; and that in the end, bis copies will pass for origi- 
nals.” “ Joking apart,’ he replied, “ you spoil yourself, and pull 
down a good building, to reconstruct another against all the rules of 
nature and art; : besides ,at your age, supposing you have contracted 
a bad crease, like a piece of cloth, you will not find it easy to get 
rid of it. QO, if it were possible to exchange qualities, what would I 
not give for yours! I do what I can to move and stir myself up to 
a ale ¥ rapidity ; ; but the more I labour, the slower I cet on. I 
have a difficulty in finding words; more still in pronouncing them. 
I am heavier than the whole stump of a tree; I can move neither 

myself nor others ; I perspire, it is true, a great deal, but make very 
little w: ay. You get on full sail, 1 by dint of oars ; you fly, I crawl 
or creep along like a tortoise ; you have more fire in your fingers’ 

ends than I have i in my whole body,— —a wonderful rapidity, and thie 
liveliness of a bird; and now I hear that you weigh your words, 
measure your periods, drag your wings; that you droop and flag, 
and make your hearers do the same.” I can teil you that this dose 
was so effectual, that it freed me from this pleasant error, and sent 
me back to my old ways.’ ” 


As a specimen of the “ good things” which are to be found 
in the “sprit, we must give one more quotation, with an 
apology to our lady readers. 


“The accessible disposition of this sweetest of Saints encouraged 
numbers of women to have recourse to his spiritual advice, and. to 
seek his direction. ‘This was made matter of reproach to him; and 
the Bishop of Belley relates how some one abruptly taxed him, one 
day, with being constantly surrounded by them. ‘The Saint gently 
reminded him that soit was with our Lord, and that many murmured 
at it. ‘ But,’ resumed his assailant, who had made ‘this remark 
rather lightly, ‘1 really don’t know what amusement they find in it, 
for I do not perceive that you keep the conversation up very briskly, 
or that you say any great matter to them.’ ‘And do you reckon 
for nothing,’ replied the Saint, ‘letting them have their say? They 
most certainly want ears to listen to them, more than tongues to 
reply. They talk enough for themselves and for me too ; possibly 
it is this readiness to listen to them which forms their attraction, for 
there is nothing a loquacious person likes so much as a quiet and 
patient listener.’ ”’ 
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